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The Shape of Things 
d ° 
THE RECAPTURE OF KHARKOV REPRESENTS 
a setback to the Russians which Moscow makes no at- 
tempt to minimize. It brings the German armies tn the 
Ukraine back approximately to the line they occupied in 
the spring of last year, from which they launched their 
summer offensive. And it postpones indefinitely hopes 
of a Soviet advance to the Dnieper River, which would 
have enabled the Russians to regain the riches of the 
Ukraine. It is probable, however, that the Germans will 
not be able to extend their counter-offensive at this 
time. Russian reinforcements are said to be arriving in 
large numbers in the south, and the spring mud, which 
checked the momentum of the Russian winter drive, will 
now, in turn, handicap the enemy. Moreover, the Ger- 
man High Command may find it necessary to switch 
some of their reserves to the central and northern fronts, 
where the Red Army continues to make progress. The 
key centers of Smolensk, Bryansk, and Orel are all 
threatened, and a new drive has been begun toward 
Staraya Russa. Russian reports stress the fact that Ger- 
man reserves in large numbers are being transferred 
from the west, and it is not surprising, therefore, that 
the second-front question should be raised again. It is 
probable that the Nazis are gambling on the chance that 
there will be no invasion of Europe so long as Allied 
shipping and other resources are tied up in Tunisia, 
where Rommel’s delaying tactics have had a considerable 
measure of success. On the other hand, the scale of the 
uprisings in France, which appear to be receiving practi- 
cal encouragement from Britain, suggests that a cross- 
Channel attack may be fairly imminent. 
* 

CONFUSED BY PRESSURE FOR THE RUML PLAN, 
the House Ways and Means Committee has thrown over- 


1 


board the pay-as-you-go plan advocated by the Treasury 


scheme 


\ 


ectron-at-th¢ 
Although 


merit in the committee’s proposal as compared with the 


in favor of a modified col! source 


for wage- and salary-earners there is some 
present system of delayed tax collection, it falls short of 
achieving the two main objectives of the Treasury's plan. 
It does not greatly speed up tax collection; nor does it 
provide a way for increasing this year’s revenues so as to 
head off inflation. Meanwhile, the Republicans appear 


to be determined to make the Ruml plan a party issue 


7 


ities. 


lespite its obviously dangerous inflationary possibil 


Some of this effect has already been felt. Treasury ofh- 
cials report that because of the uncertainty about the 
Rum! plan many fewer persons are paying their income 
tax in full this year than in past years. This means that 
less money has been withdrawn from the consumer mar- 
ket than had been anticipated, thus increasing the demand 
for articles. Altogether an atmosphere has been 
created in which Congress will find it hard to crack 


scarce 
down to the extent that is necessary if inflation is to be 


averted, Y 


DAYS ONE CHALKS UP ONE'S 


large. They are not frequent enough 


o> 


THESE 


small or 


IN 
to be ignored. A small victory, but significant for its size, 
is the decision of the War Department 
Battalion—known officially as the 


to quit if they don’t like it 


to pe rmit mem- 


bers of the Austrian 
101st Infantry Battalion 
there. The background of the decision is as follows. 
Recruiting for the 
put in the hands of Otto of Hapsburg. But Otto as a re- 


liting agent wasn’t much more convincing than Otto 


battalion, as our readers know, was 


as the future ruler of Central Europe. He signed up his 


two | rs and about seventeen other young men. To 
fill the bat n, the army called for volunteers from 
other ut The response was totally inadequate. Aus- 
trians in the American army were satisfied to stay where 
t] we they didn’t choose to serve in Otto's battalion. 


c | T ok 1 
Department shifted to compulsion. Not only 
i i é 


men of Austrian birth or descent but Czechs and Yugo- 
slavs and others whose forbears came from the states 
freed fr Hapsburg rule were assigned against their 


will to the 101st Battalion. But force proved little more 
powers of persuasion. So bitter 


among 


— 
s essful than Ottos 


the men in the battalion, so 


that l 


was the resentment 


strong the criticism from democrats outside, the de- 


partn ordered a strategic retreat. Henceforth enlisted 
men ( t to service in the Austrian Battalion will 
be permitted to transfer to other ground-force units upon 
submission of written application to ihe commanding 
officer. In other words, the department will return to the 
volunteer method which had proved a failure. From this 
is from every retreat, there is a lesson to be learned. 


In th ir alliances with anti-democratic elements don’t 
work, T 1 tendency to explode in one’s face, 
This | m could advantageously be ap} lied in larger 
reas of acti Otto should be looked upon as merely a 
free samp! 

» 


THE McKELLAR BILL WAS SOME- 
| before receiving committee approval, it 
tr rht | 


reat t© 1 


1 for incre ! Senatorial patronage 
ur-time administrative efficiency. 
Despite exemption of the employees of the FBI and 
TVA, the Pre staff of White House aides, and 
“technicians and craftsmen,” the bill would still require 


sident’s 


The NATIOy 


Senate confirmation of some 25,000 to 30,01 
employees earning more than $4,500 a year—en 







who are now chosen almost entirely on the basis 
It would reduce the Civil Service Commission tp +, 







status of a secretarial employment agency, and open th 
top jobs in every office in Washington to the si ter 
effects of the spoils system. Existing friction betwee 
Congress and the executive branch might be r 
but only through the unconstitutional method of ply. 








ing administration directly under the thumb of Congres 










Since administrative heads would not even be e ty 
control the appointment of their assistants, discipliz 
would be virtually impossible, and the proble: of 
ordination within administrative agencies might becom 
as difficult as the existing problems of coordinatiog 
between the various executive branches. Fort 









some Senators are already discovering that their cop. 
stituents dislike the bill. We hope that this dislike will b 
vigorously expressed. 







+ 







NONE OF THE VOLUMINOUS OBITUARIES oF 
J. P. Morgan appear to have mentioned the 
coincidence between his fatal illness and the IC 
jection of the Erie Railroad bond issue. Yet this action, 
which prevented a very profitable security deal for the 
firm of Morgan, Stanley and Company, const la 
new and significant blow at the tied-corporati 










on which the power of the house of Morgan 
built. The Pecora investigation of private ban 
1933 brought out the fact that Morgan partr 

167 directorships in 89 corporations with total assets 


$20 billion. These included many of the lar 










cerns in the country—railroads, utilities, and industria 
giants such as United States Steel, General Electric, 
General Motors, Kennecott Copper, and Montgomen, 
Ward. The actual interest of the Morgan firm in sua 
companies was often relatively small, but it « 
effective control, nominating the management and de 








ciding financial policy. Thus it was able to insure for 
itself the immense profits arising out of security flow 





tions. In recent years the SEC has challenged this kind 
of control by insisting on competitive bidding for certan 
utility issues, and the ICC decision last week means 
loosening of the ties between railroads and their “tradi 
tional” bankers. Thus the empire which J. Pierpod 
Morgan built and his son consolidated begins to crack 
as the third generation inherits it. As a man the late 
J. P. Morgan was undoubtedly more genial than 
buccaneering father. The newspaper eulogists str s his 
love of children, flowers, country life, pig-breeding, : 
grouse-shooting. But so far as the record goes there i 
little indication that he ever developed a social conscious 
ness. Directors of public companies, he once told § 
United States commission, are in no way responsi 


for labor conditions in the plants they control, 
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NO QUESTION THAT RECORDS AND 


have created far more jobs—even for musicians— 






have destroyed. Yet James C. Petrillo claims 





uusands of members of the American Federation 


Musicians are unemployed because of “canned” 
- and he has demanded, as a condition of his lifting 
that these unemployed 


a fund to be 


recording, 


means of 


if 

(im 

[the present ban on 
p be provided for by 
c 


’ reated by payment to the union of a fixed fee for each 
enroduction of records, transcriptions, mechanical de- 
geprow ; t 

Byices, and library service of which the master record was 


of Mu- 


need- 


members of the American Federation 

sicians. The recording and transcription compan 1es 
Jess to say, have turned down Mr. Petrill o's proposal. The 
a Meecompanies contend, with logic it seems to us shat such an 


arrangement would put a penalty on earn a im- 


con fiprovement, duplicate government relief, and probably 
bebe found to violate half a dozen laws, including the 
National Labor Relations Act. The companies maintain, 

further a when Petrillo says a large number of his 
members are unemployed, he can only mean that they 

> UE Bore unen ployed as musicians, for a great many of them 


earn their living otherwise; and Petrillo has practically 
tadmitted that union membership is open to anyone who 

wants to earn his living as a musician. Thus a man who 
*Bworks in a factory and also plays the cornet can presum- 
‘ably join the A. F. of M. and qualify as one of the 
unemployed musicians in whose name Petrillo has pre- 
vented recording. Petrillo has done a good job in raising 
» “VEthe wages and standards of musicians; but when he 
. attempts to enforce his demand by taking a step which 
‘MB afects the public interest as gravely as the ban on 

recordin: 


“ie OF for 


g he is performing a service, not for his members 
in the United States, but only 
» for the enemies of labor unions, 
* 
rcised STEPHEN VINCENT BENET DIED ON MARCH 13 


i Mat the age of forty-four, and despite his youth his name 


“music culture” 


was probably better known to a large public than that of 


‘Many other contemporary poet of serious literary preten- 


. is. His long narrative poem “John Brown's Body”’ is 
rtail ME said to have sold a first edition of 70,000 copies, and 


ins 4@more recently a moving-picture version of his prose tale 
(act Me ’The Devil and Daniel Webster” 
rpont even wider audience. At the present moment when doz- 


carried his name to an 


mc Bens of young writers of every sort are hopping upon a 
» lah —— aa : , 
sae MB band w agon labeled and Amert- 
1 nus canism n, 


“America, Americans, 


"and when the whole aspiration toward a native 


‘ 
us@@literature threatens to degenerate into mere vulgarity, it 


ant Bis worth remembering that when “John Brown's Body’”’ 
ress pwas published in 1928, the expatriate was setting literary 
uf Befashions and Americanism was a term of derision. At the 
- same time Mr. Benét deliberately resisted another current 
ible 






tendency, and despite his high seriousness made his ap- 


peal to the general public over the heads of all the 





esoteric cults. Less than a year ago a two-volume sel n 
from his work afforded a convenient opportunity to $$ 
I tual , nroitchm Tl lLoct mf ¢ re > / > 
MS actual accompiisnment he pest of the prose an ne 
best of the verse seem thoroughly sound, vigorous, and 
enduringly intere No d t it is | to be ex- 
pected that “John Brown's Body,” which is s hun- 


’ ’ , | ‘ ‘ 
dred thousand words long, should take tts place among 


the five or six poems of that length which continue to be 

read, but some of Mr. Benét's lines—for instance, the 

. —— wry cai ‘ 

passage beginning | have fallen tr ( A! n 
” ' ? 

names may very well become a locus classicus for cer- 


tain sentiments, and one or two of his prose storics are 


quite possibly 


The E den Mission 
Mt EDEN has arrived in Washington at an oppor- 
tune moment, Just as public alarm about our 


aatt } r, 


has Crystalilzed Suill- 


permanent parts of our legend. 


my dots | relation with ‘7 ae 7 
fp HWtical TCIAMIONS With OU allies 
lL, . = 
pile re favorabl 


am : 
That is shown by the hostile recep- 


ciently to create an atmos e to building a 


new understanding 


tion of Ambassad discretion, 


by the dec p 


ye Standley’s calculated in 
1 made by Vice-President Wal- 
r of World War III, by the 


gress for the Lend-Lease Act 


impre S101 


Jace’s warning of the dang 


overwhelming vote in Con 


shorn of all hampering amendments, and by the approval 


accorded to the bi-partisan proposal for a Senate resolu- 


tion indorsing the idea of a United Nations organization 


placec lona permanent basis. 


In the past few months, as hopes of military victory 


forces have emerged 


set about the work of 


rose, ugly from the shadows and 


sabotaging peace. Proponents of a 


new American imperialism have been sounding off 
many directions. One group has been clamoring for 


American domination of the air to be secured by using 


lend-lease to extract bases and concessions from other 


members of the United Nations now, when their posi- 


tion is still too insecure for them to be able to bargain 
made for 


bases leased 


advantageously. Other proposals have been 


demanding permanent title to the Caribbean 
from Britain, for the acquisition of sovereignty over al 
for the 


bank, with $1 per cent of the stock owned by the 


Pacific islands, and creation of an international 


} 


States, which would control the strategic raw materials 


of the world. The crackpot nature of some of these 


proposals does not disguise the chauvinistic spirit whicl 
inspires them, and it is not surprising that they should 
rialists to fierce counter-challenges. If 
alism of this kind 


war must tnevita 


arouse British imp 


reactionary nation is allowed to pet 


a start, the end of the bly mean the be- 


ginning of new international rivalries. 
It is a hopeful sign, however, that the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, in its first tmportant vote on a foreign issue, 


decisively rejected both the idea that lend-lease is an 


economic lever and the notion that it is a charity for 





; ; 
1 w neariy ¢t t ) $ 
‘ 1 - 4 | . ) ~ Af 
Oo! I if » Our AT! ei i 5: 
— ' ‘ 1 : ] ] 
‘ v, Vi nn ] IN Ll! tnnd! | 
] f t ij t lid ke x } if 
cas IT If 1 didnt say tnank yu l 
I [ ! S 
- 
A ral S y's st ent was promptly repudi- 
i i 4 i 
ated by Sur r ind h us later forced to admit 
| ! 1 1 1 - ' c 
t} i ( [ | 1¢ lack of mal vict publ city ror 
| y 1 1 
American | ». Fol i he line of most commenta- 
tors, we might, therefo lismiss it as an old salt’s 
; rn ] 1 T f 
a t to f h § ; famous bluntness. Unfor- 
; if ) f } { r 1c? ior hat } A m- 
: r it¢ I AOFr Sil 1c10Nn |{ t{ ait im 
i 
EE ee re ae 
bassador’s indiscretion was inspired by people in Wash- 
' 7 7 . i | ’ ‘ | 
ington who have swallowed the Goebbels line about the 
ery ' = } 1 ‘ ‘ h 
Bolshevik menace Ir e the State Department there 
| 1 7 ° 7 - 
are influential officials whose constant care is how to fill 
, al ] 2 a sce 
t vacuum which the defeat of the Nazis will create 


in Europe in time to prevent communism from rushing 
in. Obsessed by fears of revolution, they seek ways and 
rces which they consider “‘safe,”’ 
with new flesh the skeletons of long-perished 
re 


Hence the constant flirtations with the 
Francos, the Peyroi 
When Mr. Wallace warned recently of the dangers 


itons, the Hapsburgs. 


¢ = 7 


of “double-crossing Russia,” he did not specify the 


forms this danger might take. But we would hazard a 


was thinking of diplomatic maneuverings 


guess that he 


designed to lay the foundations of a cordon sanitaire in 


reactionary 
th to balance the might of Soviet 


that this policy 


Eastern Europe, to organize a group of 
powers Strong enous 
Russia. It ought to be 


shows an appalling lack of understanding of the problems 


obvious enough 


of Eastern Europe, that there is no economic foundation 
for such a group of states unless it includes a resurrected 
Germany, that it would positively invite revolution by 
perpetuating a condition of decaying feudalism which 
already smells to high heaven, and that it would fan the 
smoldering suspicions between Russia and the West into 
open flames 

We do not believe Mr. Eden has the slightest sym- 
pathy with this amateur Realpolitik, and his conversa- 
tions with the President could do much to squelch it. For 
he represents those forces in the British government which, 
backed by the ov British 


look to the bu a system of collective 


‘wh Iming majority of the 
Idin y of 
ld enter on a basis of equality. 
In his first press conference in Washington he hailed 


the Anglo-R lan twenty ir treaty of mutual as- 


sist ‘It is most desirable,” he said, “that we and 
Sovict | i Id pl our relations on an enduring 
footing of cooperation. That is what the treaty does. 


Premier Stalin > turning-point in our rela- 


tions. That is how we view it. 


Af. lane 1; . ;—mne 
svil Eden's giscussion 


an a . . 
ranve OF SubDjects. We ho; 





. ‘ — Ile, ] - . af — _ 7 _ » 

not merely allay current misunderstandings | - 
t United States and Britain but pave the | boi 
icfinite agreement among the United Nations 


rd to a common peace policy. The chances of 
come would, we think, be improved by a deft 
I ) 
ment of Congressional policy, and we hope that 1 


of Presidential discouragement of a debate on ¢ 


involved are unfounded. The resolution which 
drafted by Senators Ball, Burton, Hatch, and H { 
no doubt be profitably amended in details, but 

tains the roots of the matter. It advises that the | 
States take the initiative in proposing an organizat f 
the United Nations with authority to assist in coor 

ing resources for the prosecution of the war, to est fT 


temporary administrations for countries freed fro: 
Axis and to administer relief, to establish pr 
and machinery for the peaceful settlement of tes 
between nations, and to provide for a United Nations 
military force to be used against any aggressor. 

These are modest proposals, but they raise all t! 
damental issues which we must face now or tackle under 
much more unfavorable conditions at the pear 

Of course, the Wheelers and the Nyes would put up a 
bitter fight, but we believe that a large majorit 
Senate would support the resolution and, by so ng, 
would reflect the sentiment of the public, which i 
looking fearfully at the abyss which lies before us. ‘I 


is no time to be lost in building an international | 
and it cannot be constructed without the aid of Congress. 
j 7, a If 
The Word and the Deed 
WELVE sailors of the French battleship Richelieu 
probably did not hear last Sunday’s speech by Gen- 


eral Giraud. If they did, they must have been puzzled, 
because the General spoke eloquently about those French- 
men who had never accepted the armistice; he predicted 
monuments to France's saboteurs and francs-tireurs who 
risked death at the hands of Pétain’s police as well as 


al 


Hitler's; and he denied the slightest validity to the 
Vichy regime. Here were exactly the ideas which thes¢ 
twelve sailors had entertained right along. That is why 


to tune in on any but Vichy-Nazi radio stations or to 
read any but the Vichy press and who still consicet 


themselves responsible to the hypocritical old Mar hal 
That is why they were restive when one of their officers 
assembled them on deck and told them to stop 


bling about the forced-labor decrees of the Laval regime 
because “the sending of our workmen to Germany was 4 
very fine thing for France.”’ That is why they were mo\ 
to anger when, on the occasion of the American landings 


in North Africa, another of their officers called Presicent 
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oosevelt a guttersnipe and Churchill a clown. It is why 
ey were moved to rebellion when their singing of the 
*Marseillaise” and their shouts of ‘Vive |’Amérique!” 





resulted in the arrest and disappearance of thirty of their 





Yet here they were on Ellis Island, “twelve unde- 






sirable aliens,”’ awaiting hearings on a charge of having 





red the country illegally. They had made the mistake 


enicicG 


f abandoning their “Germanophile’’ officers to join 


til 





those Fighting French with whom General Giraud was 





ying he desired “‘whole-hearted and effective’ union. 





Of course Secretary of the Navy Knox is right when 





he points out that these desertions, twelve or fifteen a 





can no longer be tolerated. ‘“The vessels will be 


aay, 


left so understaffed that they will be virtually immo- 






zed."’ That is good hard sense, the same kind that 





juced us to “use’’ Darlan and Peyrouton and Nogués. 





viously the ships can’t fight without a crew; therefore, 





erce the crew. The only hitch is that impressed seamen 





under fascist officers wouldn’t put up much of a fight 





ther. And doesn’t it occur to anyone that it would be 





more logical to replace Vichy officers with Free French- 





as x4 





men than to force Free Frenchmen to serve under officers 





who are still infatuated with the enemy? 
The plight of the Richelieu sailors is a microcosm 






f the larger tangle in North Africa. It highlights the 





ame discrepancy between the word and the deed. 





iraud’s speech, repudiating Vichy and its laws and 





promising reestablishment of the republic, is a notable 





idvance, bringing him almost to the position held from 
he start by the Fighting French. Yet what confidence 





an be reposed in any program toward democracy car- 





tied out almost exclusively by anti-democrats? How can 
anyone believe that an anti-Semite like Governor Peyrou- 






n will effectively scotch anti-Semitism in Algiers or 
that a fascist like General Nogués will hasten the return 
f the Third Republic? The sacking of General Bergeret, 
ne Of the most virulent collaborationists in the North 
African regime, is all to the good. But Bergeret is one 







of many. 

We welcome the words of Giraud, with their invita- 
tion to unity. They should do some good, particularly if 
they are speedily followed by the elimination of more of 
the remnants of Vichy. Only such action can be a real 
token of better things to come. But the General’s words 
can also do harm if they mean what the United Press 









feports they were taken to mean in some quarters in 
“an effort to bring into active 





Washington—to wit, 
collaboration with the Allies men like Admiral Georges 
Robert, French High Commissioner at Martinique, and 
Admiral René-Emile Godfroy, chief of the French flcet 
units interned at Alexandria.” If that is the objective, 
we would advise the twelve French sailors to stay on 
Ellis Island, where they can at least see the Statue of 








Liberty from their windows. 
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A New Bill of Rights 


bly Administration has given the American people 
a dramatic reply to the question: “What are we 
fighting for?” We are fighting, according to the long- 
National Resour 


Board, for an America in which every citizen 


awaited report of the 


‘sh tes ; Pa , 
the right to work usefully and creatively . . . the 
to fair pay... the right to adequate food, clothing, 
} P = 1 

shelter, and medical care . . . the rig] 


gnt to security 
the right to live in a system of free enterprise . . . the 


right to come and go, to speak or to be silent .. . and 
the right to rest, recreation, and adventure ey 
This new Bill of American Rights might well serve 
as a statement of the war aims of the United Nations. 
It epitomizes, as no other statement has done, the con- 
trast between the way of life of free men and the way of 
lement to 


It ts a natural sup] 


the Atlantic Charter, but it is far more specific, far more 


life in the dictatorships. 
i 


inspiring to the average man, than that document. 

The National Resources Planning Board has given 
us much more than a general statement of principles. It 
has given us a concrete program for implementing them 
in the years after the war. This fact deserves the utmost 
emphasis in view of the concerted effort that is being 
made by President Roosevelt's political opponents, in- 
side and outside of Congress, to characterize the program 
as vague and visionary. The opposition apparently as- 
sumes that few voters will take the time to wade through 
the 640 pages of specific detail in the board's report on 
“Security, Work, and Relief Policies,” 
volume, “National Resources Development 
1943,” which sets forth a series of concrete proposals 


Or 1S comp inion 


Report for 


for mecting the problems of the transition period from 
war to peace, 

Editorial writers on newspapers which have the facili- 
ties for getting the facts if they want them have com- 
plained that the National Resources Planning Board’s 
report is less complete than Great Britain’s Beveridge 
plan. Actually, the reverse is true. While the American 
program for strengthening the social-security system does 
not present tables showing how the cost will be dis- 
tributed as does the Beveridge Report, the American 
plan deals at length with such problems as demobiliza- 
tion, post-war employment, public works, post-war in- 
dustrial and agricultural rehabilitation. It is an integrated 
program covering all aspects of post-war adjustment—an 
area in which Sir William Beveridge is greatly interested 
but which is not included in his justly celebrated report. 

The board's proposals for changes in the Social Secu- 
rity Act are, in general, those that have been urged by 
experts since the social-security program was first up for 
discussion in 1935. Specifically, the board recommends 
that the existing cumbersome federal-state system of un- 
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em! 
‘ 


which would cover seamen, the employees of non-profit 


sloyment insurance be replaced by a federal system 


corporations, and those of small firms. A separate sys- 
tem is suggested to take care of domestic and agricul- 
tural workers. Under these national systems it would be 
possible to standardize benefits and to extend the period 
of payments to a minimum of twenty-six weeks. Pro- 
posals are also made for offering old-age and survivor's 
insurance to groups now excluded from such benefits, and 


for providing at least partial protection against disabil- 


ity. The most significant change in the federal-assistance 


4 


program is inclusion of the long-advocated suggestion 
that federal contributions to the states take into account 
their differing economic and financial capacities, and that 
the states distribute aid among their subdivisions in ac- 
cordance with relative need and financial capacity. Such 
a change is clearly essential if the present wide dispari- 


tics in the size of old-age pensions and children’s allow- 


ances are to be ironed out. 

To provide jobs for ex-soldiers and war workers who 
are not assimilated by private industry, the board proposes 
a broad federal works program based on very different 
principles from those which governed the WPA. The 
means test is to be eliminated as a condition for employ- 
ment. Men are to be selected solely on the basis of their 
employability and need for work. They are to be subject 
to the same standards of performance as those govern- 
ing private industry, and are to work the same hours and 
receive the same pay as if they were working for a private 
employer. This change in emphasis taking public work 
out of the field of relief and stressing its creative pos- 
sibility—is long overdue. It is the one constructive 
answer to the charges of boondoggling that were levied, 
not without some justice, against many of the work-relief 


projects of the depression. 
I } I 

Significant also are the board's proposals for meeting 
the acute problems of adjustment that are bound to face 


youth in the immediate post-war period. It is suggested 


that the federal government make it possible for talented 
young people to continue their education beyond the 
age of « school attendance by means of grants 


} } 


distributed by the educational authorities. Young people 


who do not continue their education and are unable to 


find jobs are to be aided through special youth-training 
projects, where they will receive a living wage. 
} 


Sweeping though this program is, it falls short at three 


important points of the comprehe isive security provi led 
in the British plan. It contains no general provisions for 


the needs of married women comparable to those put 
forward by Beveridge: it makes no provision for chil- 


dren's allowances except on a means-test basis; and it 
‘ . nmered P , ] 7 ' ! we 
offers no comprehensive plan for pooling the uneven 

ts of medical care. Althoug 


h these are serious omis- 


sions, the need for such special types of protection is 


bably not as great in this country as it is in Great 
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the National Resources Planning Board has presented , 
program that is thoroughly American in its emphasis op 
work, constructive enterprise, fair pay, and full freedom 
It represents an abrupt break from the defeatist thinkin, 
that held us in economic thraldom through the thirtied 
when it was assumed that we could not afford ful! al 
ployment or full production in this country. 
has shown us the absurdity of this contention. 
tional Resources Planning Board has given us a play 
whereby we may tackle the problems of the peace with 
the same emphasis on production and jobs that has chy. 
acterized our war effort. The Planning Board has done 
its job; the responsibility for action new rests squarely og 
Congress. 


An Old Abuse Is Ended 


O NE of the oldest and most vicious abuses of 


rights is the police practice of arresting person 
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and holding them incomunicado, without counsel, unt! 





incriminating statements are extorted. Used time and 





again against labor and political minorities, illegal s 
detention and inquisition have been denounced 
Wickersham Commission, by bar associations, 
civic committees; incomunicado detention has 








nearly every civil-liberties case of the last two d 
Now the Supreme Court, in two decisions by J 
Frankfurter, has read police and prosecutors a 
needed lesson on lawless enforcement of the law. 
The first case was that of eight copper work 
out of a strike in 1939-40 of the International Unior 
Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers against the T 
Copper Company's mines at Copperhill, Ten: 
After the company forced open the mines by bring 
in a number of special deputies in the com; 













several of the company’s power lines were d 






under somewhat obscure circumstances. Two FBI ag 
arrived on the scene to investigate. The local sheriff t 
took a number of the strikers into custody, wit! 
rant, and locked them into the company-owned 
C. A. building in Copperhill, which was being 
the sheriff and his deputies as their headqu 
more FBI agents arrived to assist in the investigation 
The strikers were not arraigned, as is required 
Tennessee and federal law; instead, in the coppe 
















pany’s rooms, there began a grilling which lasted alm 
a week until the men gave statements—repudiated | 
in freedom—which satisfied their inquisitors. “Unaicc 
by relatives, friends, or counsel,” says the opinion, “th 
men were unlawfully held, some for days, and subjecte 


to long questioning in the hostile atmosphere of a sm 
work 












company-dominated mining town, .. . There was a 


ing arrangement between the federal officers anc 
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sheriff of Polk County which made possible the abuses 
revealed by this record.” The Supreme Court heard the 





case because it presented “serious questions in the ad- 





stration of federal criminal justice,’’ and set aside 





the conviction obtained in the lower court. 





The case of three Tennessee moonshiners was argued 





and decided at the same time as the labor case and in- 


ved the same kinds of federal lawlessness. The Ten- 






ssee Mountaineers had been taken into secret custody 





ter a federal agent had been shot by an unidentified 


Ci 





sailant in the course of a night raid on a liquor cache 





near a cemetery. Instead of arraigning their prisoners, as 





the law directs, the federal agents held them for fourteen 








all hours in a detention room and then in other isolated 
yarters, and held them incomunicado, hidden away 

from relatives and friends and deprived of the legal aid 

h they were entitled. The period of clandestine 

f confinement and questioning at the hands of the six 





feral agents lasted from three o'clock Thursday morn- 





until two o'clock Saturday morning; on the basis 








HE showdown campaign for North Africa has not 
yet been fought, but all signs indicate that it does 
not lie far ahead. Progress in the African war has 





not always been correctly assessed. The loss of all Libya 
to the Eighth Army was not in itself a serious matter for 


is 






Hitler. It relieved the British of a threat to their position 
in the Middle East, but it did not spell defeat for the 
Germans. The American occupation of Algeria and Mo- 
rocco aroused hopes of an instant annihilation of Rom- 
mel, but the failure to reach Tunisia ahead of Axis 







troops, together with weather difficulties and not too 
brilliant generalship, afforded von Arnim time to dig 
in and develop strong natural defenses. 







M Today, as four months ago, the total strategic situa- 
tion favors the United Nations. Surrounded by the Brit- 
5 ish Eighth Army on the south and by French, British, and 





American forces on the west, the Germans in eastern 





Tunisia are in a dangerous position. Inferior on sea, in 
the air, and on land, they would seem to be marked for 
destruction. Nevertheless, all the advantages are not 
with the United Nations. A large share of the troops 
which give the Allies a two-to-one superiority on land 







are on garrison duty in Morocco and Algeria. The Brit- 
ish Eighth Army, the best striking force available, is still 
dependent on supplies shipped around Africa and has 
yet to clear the Mareth Line. Rommel, on the contrary, 







is now operating upon extremely short lines of com- 





Battle Lines in Tunisia 


BY DONALD W. MITCHELL 


of admissions thus wrung from the suspects—none of 


whom had had more than four years of elementary 
schooling or had ever left the mountain settlement 

they were convicted of second-degree murder. The Su- 
preme Court declared that the detentio procedure re- 
vealed ‘‘a plain disregard of the duty enjoined by Con- 
gress upon federal law officers . . . a flagrant disregard 


j 


of the procedure which Congress has commanded 

The words of Justice Frankfurter will be cited in the 
never-ending struggle to control what he called “the 
overzealous as well as the despotic” in their use of “the 
awful instruments of the criminal law.” Emphasizing 
the vital statutory safeguard against secret detention and 
inquisition, he said that it ‘checks resort to those repre- 
hensible practices known as the ‘third degree’ which, 
though universally rejected as indefensible, still find 
... It reflects not a sentimental! but 


a sturdy view of law enforcement. It outlaws easy but 


their way into use. 


self-defeating ways in which brutality is substituted for 


brains as an instrument of crime detection.” 





munication and supply. His troops are more mobile, 
more experienced in battle, and better led. 

The recent fighting in Tunisia was important in that 
it demonstrated the strength of the chain of armed men 
and fortified points with which the Allies have ringed 
von Arnim and Rommel and afforded the first trial of 
American troops under battle conditions. In his attempt 
to break the chain surrounding him Rommel wisely 
chose the weakest link, the American section. After 
their attempt to cut the Tunisian corridor and to separate 
Rommel from von Arnim had failed in January, the 
United States troops were left in a poor position. They 
were spread out very thinly over a long segment of line 
and had insufficient reserves. When French troops were 
withdrawn from the central front to be reequipped and 
Americans moved into the vacant sector, this problem 
was aggravated. Before the weak natural defenses could 
be strengthened or reserves brought up, Rommel struck 
with superior force in a two-pronged armored thrust at 
the center and the southern end of the American position, 
Both columns made rapid gains, and the Americans, 
threatened with envelopment, retreated, suffering heavy 
casualties but also taking toll of the German armored 
units. The air forces of both sides were active, but the 
Germans did the better job of coordinating their air and 


ground movements. They were also far superior in tac- 


tics, and they repeatedly and disastrously fooled their 
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opponents with tricks learned in years of fighting. By 
February 20 the United States forces had abandoned 
important airfields, two lines of natural defenses, and 
about half of the Tunisian area formerly in Allied hands, 

But despite their inexperience in battle the Americans 
fought well and learned very quickly. The heavy losses 
they managed even in retreat to inflict upon the attackers 
and their constant aerial bombing of German supply 
lines gradually reduced Rommel's effectiveness. In the 
critical fighting between February 21 and 24, when the 
Germans attempted to drive a wedge between the British 
and American forces and encircle the latter, the resist- 
ance of American troops aided by British tank rein- 
forcements first stopped Rommel, then smashed much 
of his armor by well-directed artillery fire, and at last 
drove him back in a sharp defeat. The German with- 
drawal threatened to become a rout when superior Allied 
air power, joining the struggle at exactly the correct mo- 
ment, attacked the retreating columns. 

This victory over well-led, experienced troops, after 
ten days of galling retreat, was a first-class achievement 
for the Americans. The subsequent German offensives, 
in the north against the British First Army and later 
against the Eighth Army south of the Mareth Line, were 
not moves in which success could reasonably be hoped 


for. They were probably undertaken more to keep the 
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British off balance and delay the opening of a lethal 2:. 
tack than with the expectation of breaking through the 
Allied lines. Apparently the trap is strong enough, 
though barely so, to hold its quarry. 

From another standpoint Rommel’s recent skirmishes 
paid the Axis well, for they consumed a substantial 
amount of time that the United Nations can ill afford to 
lose. With Alexander still mainly relying upon supply 
lines running around Africa, and with the Ameri i 
obliged to keep an entire army in Morocco and Al geri; 
to guard against a surprise attack from Spanish territory, 
the United Nations are using many times the human and 
material resources employed by Hitler. As long as Hit. 
ler controls Tunisia, he ties up enough American and 
British man-power and shipping to provide excellent in- 
surance against the opening of a “second front’’ in a 
more vital area. 

The question when the trap will be sprung may well 
be answered before this article appears in print. With 
over-all superiority and firmer footing for his mech- 
anized units, Eisenhower would be unwise indeed if he 
did not attack at the earliest moment after sufficient base 
supplies have been accumulated behind the British 
Eighth Army. Since the Germans have been given ample 
time to consolidate naturally strong positions, we must 


expect heavy casualties. 
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In view of the significance of Tunisia in the defense 
f the European fortress, Hitler may be expected to give 


Rommel all the support he can afford and to try to main- 


+ 
if 


ain at least his nuisance value. There are two possible 


methods of doing this. The first, direct reinforcement 
by air and sea, has been employed on a large-enough 
scale to enable von Arnim to more than hold his own 


n 
Ad 


brushes with the British First Army. But it has been 


extremely costly, for British submarines have taken a 


large toll of Axis shipping, short as are the convoy routes. 


4 


[he other possibility, a blow against Gibraltar through 


Spain and an attempt to close the Mediterranean, repre- 
sents a danger so serious that a large part of the Amer- 


, troops in Africa have remained in French Morocco 
guard against it. For several years Spanish Morocco 


has contained an army estimated at 100,000 men. And 


n the appeasement era the Axis pla ed heavy-caliber 


guns directly opposite Gibraltar on the African shore. 


At least temporarily these could close the Straits. Were 


‘'s cordial cooperation in a German attack assured, 


I 
United States could quickly be placed completely on 
fensive. Since, however, the war is global, with 
rents on each front affecting occurrences elsewhere, an 
k through Spain looks like doubtful strategy. For the 
ment Hitler must throw most of his forces against 


Russia, and it is at least questionable whether he has 
available for a new theater of operations the troops and 
especially the air power such an effort would require. 
The original strategy of the African campaign, the 
planning and transportation, the coordination of forces, 
and the political fifth-column activities were handled 
with unusual brilliance. But the follow-up has taken too 
long and disappointed practically everyone. Making the 
Tu- 


nisia would have entailed extreme risks, but the results 


original landings farther east in order to include 


might have justified them. It was to be expected that 
our fighters, new to desert warfare, would make mis- 
takes. Criticism should come only if they continue the 
same blunders. But the delay in the west while Rommel 
was being chased halfway across Africa affords no 
ground for satisfaction. Finally, it has been all too evi- 
dent that no adequate plans were made either by the 
army or the State Department for dealing with the 
myriad problems which followed occupation. Economic 
and political problems of the kind we have fumbled 
in Africa are part of modern war, and they will arise 
in greatly increased complexity when we invade con- 
tinental Europe. Before that day we must correct the 
weaknesses revealed by the African campaign if we are 
to achieve success without paying far too great a price. 


Plannin 2 and Politics 


BY I. F. STONE 


Washington, March 15 

HE so-called American “Beveridge plan’ sub- 

mitted to Congress by the President has been lying 

around the White House for some time. It is in 
parts. One deals with security, work, and relief poli- 
the other with post-war planning. The first, a tome 
pages, was actually delivered to the President 
lays before Pearl Harbor. The second, a literary 
of but 50,000 words, was sent to the White 
year later, on December 16, 1942. Thus one had 
his desk for fifteen months and the other for 
when the President finally passed them on to 
5. 
Mr. Roosevelt is a master of publicity, and it is inter- 
) speculate on his timing. The moment chosen 
President for the submission of this plan served 
tract the press and Congress from Admiral Stand- 

aint attempt to better our Russian relations by 
g the Soviets in the teeth. In longer perspective, 
been widely enough noted, the release of this post- 


irity program in the wake of the President’s first 
°y trial balloons opens the 1944 campaign. The report 


may also serve several functions in Mr. Roosevelt's 
strategy for dealing with an unusually cantankerous Con- 
gress. The President is said to hope that Congress will 
overplay its hand, and this report may goad his oppo- 
sition to greater follies. The report effectively con- 
trasts the President's large and historic aims with the 
picayune and querulous fault-finding and scandal- 
mongering that is the principal characteristic of the 
bi-partisan anti-Roosevelt bloc in Congress. Mr. Roose- 
velt has set the stage fora campaign far more momentous 
than his two past triumphs—the original fight to enact 
the New Deal and the struggle to force its acceptance 
by the Supreme Court. 

Some of the right-wing papers, with a kind of senile 
glee, assume that the President's plan is already buried. 
They draw comfort from the fact that it has no chance 
of being enacted at this session of Congress. They be- 
lieve it will be safely interred by the coalition of con- 
servative Democrats and standard-model Republicans 
which dominates the new special Senate Committee on 
Post-War Plans set up under the chairmanship of Senator 


George. They are entitled to the pleasures of self- 





At\/ 
U0 


ption. Roosevelt's strategy, in fact, depends on oppo- 
i 4 


sition. The George committee is made to order for his 


es. Mr. Roosevelt wants to be able to go before 
| ' 
the country—and the armed forces, which will vote by 


mail—in 1944 and say, “I offer jobs and security. My 


~onents offer joblessness and insecurity."’ This is not a 


a 
program which can be beaten by calculations as to 
budgetary cost or appeals to the virtue of private enter- 


prise, Hoover fashion. American politics will revolve 


around this program for a good many years to come, and 


it can be defeated only by a new type of demagogy in 
which fascist-style politicians will seek at one and the 


same time to outbid the President and to confuse the 


issues by appeals to the crasser forms of prejudice. Just 
as fascism in the Reich had to pander to the fundamental 


' 


socialistic outlook of the German people, so in this coun- 


hide not only behind appeals to American 


try it must 
feeling for liberty but also behind promises to satisfy a 
newer and equally deep, if not deeper, desire for sec urity. 
It is an indication of the President's stature and genu- 


sion that he has gone beyond the necessities of 


ne Visio 

social politics in submitting this program. It would have 
I 1 enough, politi uly, to promise cradle-to-the-grave 
ye y, along the lines of the Beveridge plan in Eng- 
Jand. To have stopped at that point would have been in 


1 ' - y "] 
rd with one of the basic tendencies of the New Deal. 


bl 


T) is the tendency to solve our economic problems by 
I 


cutting down real wealth and increasing real costs. 


Wealth is plowed under to provide the scarcity necessary 
for the profitable operations of the privileged, property- 
owning classes, business and agrarian, while costs are 


raised to provide doles to placate the underprivileged. 
The New Deal has never had the courage in the past 
to put idle men at idle machines to produce the means to 
feed and clothe themselves. This larger economic sanity 
has been beyond the realm of the political possibilities 
within which it had to operate as a middle-class reform 
movement. But a grandiose dole will not solve our prob- 
lems, despite the naive theory—which runs back from 
Keynes to Sismondi—that our economic society is a kind 
of gigantic poker game which can be kept going by 
periodically redistributing the chips of “purchasing 
power.” Nor is ‘Beveridge planning” a worthy goal for 
our youth, which must strive to release the great creative 
possibilities which still lie stifled, for all our past achieve- 
ment, in the American land and people. 

It is at this point that one notes the striking difference 
between the first and the second report sent to Congress 
by the President. The bulky report on Security, Work, 
and Relief Policies takes only faint and tentative steps 
toward the broader horizons of the Post-War Plan and 
Program. The germ of the second report is in the call 
of the first for ‘increasing emphasis upon policies aim- 
ing at the prevention of economic insecurity through a 
fuller utilization of our productive resources, including 





Jabor. . . .”’ But in the main the first report is 
comprehensive social worker’s a 
deriving from the grimly realistic but defeatist 


cially. bankrupt 


“The American 
“should base public-aid policy upon | 


summation, 


ceptance of the following facts: (1) The need for | 
aid will be both large and persistent for some | 
come. ... Though I have not read the entire 
words of this report, I do not think it does m 
touch timidly on the basic yrinciple that we can | 
neither our natural nor our human resources m 

Jetting the idle rake the leaves away from the un 
edges of the profit system. 

What is little more than implicit in the earli 
achieves explicit statement and bold developmen 
second, which bears the marks of its war-time 
“Our peace aims,” says an Opening statement 
finds only a perverted reflection in 


diplomacy, 


determine tl 
we are now engaged.’ Freedom from Want has | 
had an ambiguous exegesis, reflecting Cordell 
anachronistic Manchester liberalism: it was o! 
translated by the President into ‘ 
ings which will secure to every nation a health 
time life for its inhabitants.” Here Freedom fro: 
is expanded into a new Bill of Rights, all of wh 
be derived from the first, the ‘right to work, 

and creatively through the productive years.” Th 
are mine, but the emphasis pervades the entire rep 

The report on Post-War Plan and Program 
fold purpose. It aims first to outline a program 
orderly transition from a war-time to a peace-tin 
omy, and secondly to sketch the broad outlines of a p 
for development of an expanding economy throug! 
cooperation of government and private enterprise. | 
purposes are likely to arouse opposition from the !ar 
private units in our economy. So far as the program f 
economic demobilization is concerned, it provides, a1 
other things, for aid to smaller business units, for free 
access by business “to the use of both old and new 
materials and processes unhampered by misuse of &! 
patent system,” and for vigorous enforcement of !a/ 
legislation in a period when standards will be e: 
gered by the laying off of many workers. Measures of 
this kind are unlikely to be popular with those who 
stand to gain the most from a disorderly demobilization 
and deflation in which financially weaker businesses ™1j 
be gobbled up, new monopolies established, and the 
bargaining position of labor weakened, 

In dealing with the second purpose of this report, [0 
achieve an expanding national economy, we enter for the 
first time into the realm of genuine social security, into 
the field of measures designed to effect the security of 
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ur society as against makeshift measures to protect the 
arity of individuals. What is envisaged in the report 
ot socialism but that kind of mixed state in which 
ne capitalism can hope to remain progressive. The 
report looks toward work programs that would increase 
e nation’s wealth by developing its resources of soil, 
ter-power, and transportation; toward the kind of 
governmental interference that would clear obstacles to 
oenu ne private enterprise in business; toward govern- 
ment partnership in certain basic fields; and toward 
vernment intervention to maintain useful productive 
mployment where these other measures fail to maintain 
it. It is impossible here to dwell in detail on the National 
ices Planning Board's specific suggestions, but 
represent a rich, diversified, and flexible program, 
from dogmatism or arid theory. 
From the standpoint of business as a whole, it would 
be far better to accept a measure of social planning and 
mental partnership in the maintenance of employ- 
than to bear the heavy tax costs involved in a high 
level of joblessness. But business is deeply anarchic in 
its instincts, and the bigger businesses have usually pre- 
ferred either a dog-eat-dog policy or an unprogressive 
g of the economic status quo. The danger in this 
im, as in all planning under capitalism, is that it 
become a means whereby the monopolies and the 
combines use the political power and financial resources 
of the state to solidify their own power. The most ob- 
is example of this danger is in the board's proposal 
a National Transportation Agency which would 
gulate all means of transportation and have access to 
funds for improvements. The railroads, which 
» learned from the ICC how easy it is to control a 
| regulatory body for their own purposes, would 
ke such a setup as a means of curbing competition from 
truck and plane and as a way to tap the Treasury. As 
rgest ageregation of capital in the field, the rail- 
; would ultimately dominate the agency, as they do 
ICC, 
There are similar dangers in the proposal for mixed 
rporations in fields like aluminum and synthetic rub- 
here government ‘could participate in the selection 
. business units which are to continue to operate 
industries.”” But the situation could hardly be 
: in these fields than it is today. Posterity may look 
1 see the Roosevelt plan as a mirage, but if it 
he fault will also be ours. Our task is not to 
the spectacle from mountain tops but to do our 
the future by fighting to achieve as decent a 
ty as we can. Laissez faire capitalism is dying, and it 
this generation to see whether the new controls 
will be democratic or monopolistic. Given the deep de- 
sire of the people for security and freedom, the outcome 
isnot a foregone conclusion. The President has launched 


out on the greatest battle of our time. 
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50 Years Acgoin “The Nation”’ 


ance of “Ghosts” was given in the Athenaeum Hall 


(): THE second of last month an afternoon perform- 


{ London}, with Miss Hall Caine as Regina. The play, not- 


withstanding the unflinching realism of its handling of a 
d 


repellent theme, was received with marked favor by a house 


filled to overflowing.—March 2, 1893. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S inaugural address was brief 
and directly to the point on all the subjects to which he ad- 
dressed himself. . . . The tariff is to be reformed in the 
interest of the masses of the people, and the trusts and com- 
bines are to be curbed in so far as the federal power can 


reach them.—March 9, 1893. 


CAPTAIN MAHAN is. 


writer on naval warfare in existence. 


. . perhaps the most distinguished 
. . When he points 
out the value which Hawaii would have to us as a coaling 
station, in case we were a great naval power at war with 
another great naval power in the Pacific Ocean, and the 
annoyance which our possession of it would be .. . to our 
rival or enemy, he speaks as a master. But his whole argu- 
ment... is based on the assumption that we are on the way 
to have a navy as large and powerful as the navies of France 
and England put together. . . . What effect this policy of 
genera! annexation . . . would have on our domestic institu- 
tions, Captain Mahan does not consider at all._—March 9, 


1893. 


WHATEVER may be said of the attempts of the English 
parties to outbid each other for the labor vote, it cannot be 
denied that the new Department of Labor, organized by 
Mr. Mundella, the president of the Board of Trade, prom- 
ises to yield valuable results to the student and the statis- 
tician, whether it pleases the workingmen or not.— 
March 9, 1893. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK: Hudson, W. H., “Idle Days in 
Patagonia.” . Pater, Walter, “Plato and Platonism.’ P 
Symonds, J. A., “In the Key of Blue and Other Prose Es- 
says.” March 2, 1893.... Alger, Horatio, Jr., “Facing the 
World; or, The Haps and Mishaps of Harry Vane.” 
Weissmann, Professor August, “The Germ-Plasm: A Theory 
of Heredity.” Charles L. Webster & Co. have nearly 
ready a new volume of short stories by Mark Twain.— 
March 16, 1893. 


A LADY who is an experienced teacher and holder of an 
advanced degree wishes for a mathematical professorship 
where her rank and salary will be based upon ability instead 


of sex. (Advt.)—March 23, 1893. 


THE WORD Panama now suggests so universally a huge 
scandal that its association with an actual canal across an 
actual isthmus seems only a figure of speech. .. . If it results 
in a complete fiasco, there is an end for a long tume of 


French prestige in America.- +March 30, 1893. 











Washington, March 9 
HE four men who profited from the indecent 
Munich decision thrive no more. Chamberlain, 
dead, was discredited while he yet lived. Bonnet 

has slid down the Vichy drainpipe. Hitler hides, and 

the Duce shakes in the shadow of coming destruction. 

The man who survives is the man whom Munich seemed 

to ruin. “Silent, mournful, abandoned, broken,” Eduard 

Benes, the Czecho-Slovak President, went into exile 

after the four had laid his country on the altar of Wotan. 

Now he is gloriously ascendant. As before Munich, he 

is the Czecho-Slovak President. Shining in adversity, a 

statesman in 1943 as he was in the thirties and the 

twenties, Benes today walks in the van of the wise sculp- 
tors of the world to be. As always for him, the goal ts 


certain, and as always the road is hard. 


Many of the pitfalls that have made his path hazardous 
since Munich were dug by the United States. The news 
from London is that Benes intends to visit this country 


shortly. If he comes, he will speed the reluctant State 
Department toward a difficult decision: Shall we plan 
for a world security after the war that is based on com- 
plete cooperation with the Soviet Union and Great 
Britain? Benes’s foreign policy ts hinged on Russia The 
United States dilly-dallies about the place of Russia in 
America’s post-war foreign policy Should we trust Mos- 
cow? Should we fear Moscow and cling to the Haps- 
burgs? Stroking their chins, the foreign-policy makers 
in Washington debate the pros and cons. Those who 
lean toward fear and hate of Russia fear and hate Benes. 
The respect accorded the obstinate democrat from Bo- 
hemia has become a barometer of our attitude toward 
the Soviet Union. 

Benes resigned the presidency of Czecho-Slovakia on 


October 5, 1938. The British rather early forgave him 
for the wrong they did him, but the United States, 
though it was not represented at Munich, has never quite 
ceased to treat him as an um portant debtor treats a small 
creditor. How many are Benes’s sins! In a day when the 
United States th ht appeasement was sound policy, 
he insisted that Germany was not to be lulled by bribes. 
In a day when the prop of appeasement was fear of 
Russia, he clung to Russia. And worse, in a day when 
pp nt of Germany has been proved a mistaken 

policy ar { when our friends the British hold that it is 
not merely incorrect but dangerous to fear Russia, it is 
red here against Benes that he was right when 


we were wrong. 


The Return of Eduard Benes 


BY BLAIR BOLLES 
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Benes came to the United States some months afte, ; 
he left Czecho-Slovakia, and spent the spring of 1939 ' : r 
lecturing at Chicago University. He was deeply pained & a 
but not astonished by the Nazis’ seizure of his country ig Ae ‘ f. 
March after they had accepted the Munich bribe ig fh 
October. He saw the Crime of March as the sur i 
runner of war, and in the summer of 1939 he went bak : a 
to Europe. Before he left he made it known that he a ia | 
wanted to see President Roosevelt. He could not be re. eS 
ceived at the White House. After all, he was but ay Mage 
ex-President. He was given an audience at Hyde Park ® ee zi 





instead, and no announcement was made of it. 
Neither the French, at their worst, nor t! 
have shown our genius for mistreating those ra 















essentially their friends. The French governm« er 
summer of 1939 permitted the Czechs to « ies mh 
National Committee in Paris which could . 
pseudo-gov ernmental rallying-point for Czechs ; ri 
sired to keep alive the idea of Czecho-Slovakia B 
hoped that their country would be won bac! § | 
by them as well as for them. Benes hin i: ~ 
London more congenial than Paris, because B er 
not done with appeasement while Chamb an 
Halifax were beginning to realize that it did oe Ps 
Other exiled Czechs, however, carried on for in - aes 





Paris. 
An account of Benes’s activities from that 


mbdarrassin} 
é 





From the 






summer of peace until now throws light on t nts 





ninistration 
=, 





and emotions, policies and doubts, of men and nations lll 






over the past four years. 
The French in September, 1939, began to show sigas 
of regretting their stupidity of September, 1 
on October 2 the Daladier government reached ; 
agreement with the National Committee. T1 
month both the British and French governments recog 


he Soviets 
friend, they 
The first of 
Milan He 
political fign 
rough th 
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nized the committee, which was attending to | riou 





military business of organizing a Czech army 4 
© ’ ever, he ha: 





soil to fight against the Nazis, who, though | 


at Munich, had refused to stay bought. 
Benes thought it safer to remain in London 
he suspected that the French, still under the 


a frie 






eil-existen 
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i ie pole f 


zecho-Slov; 









of Bonnet, would seek a peace with Germany if it wer 
offered. But he visited France in May, 1940, and 
returned to London with the conviction that fr 


song as his « 






f its intern 





he point. 





would not play a leading role in the war. H 
pared for the armistice in June, and the Nation 
mittee evacuated the Czech army from France to /% 
land, 


Hodza re 
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n now became the seat of the National Com- 


and a smoother course lay ahead for Benes, the 





rman. The French had made his position difficult 





tting Milan Hodza, former Czech Prime Min- 
et up a rival “National Council” in Paris. The 
pursued a more honest policy. Churchill had 

publicly 


1 the sacrifice at Munich of Benes’s country. 


Chamberlain, and Churchill had 


ernment recognized the National Committee as 

e Czecho-Slovak provisional government. 
Benes felt himself and his aims safe in England, but 
d to speak weil of Russia at a time when the 
by the pact of 1939, were tied to Germany. He 
the August agreement as a piece of cynical 
In the 
1940 the Czech military attaché in Rumania 


which Russia meant in time to reject 

n, and Benes told the British Foreign Office, that 
ins were sabotaging their agreement with Hitler 

ting transportation difficulties that delayed the 

to Germany of oil from Rumania and food 


i | 5$12. 


t of Benes’s acumen concerning the Soviet gov- 
ippeared in London when the Nazis invaded 


ss than a mont! 


1 afterward, on July 18, 1941, 
1 gave full recognition to the provisional gov- 
Benes’s strength by that time was undeniable. 
| his sole strong adversary, had had little influence 
since the evacuation of the Czechs from France. So the 
tes recognized Benes’s government provision- 

ly 31. But though this seemed an act of en- 
ragement, Washington diplomats actually embarked 


the same time on a policy of discouraging and 


rrassing Benes. 

From the summer of 1941 on, individuals in the Ad- 

stration have been Janus-faced toward Russia and 

Biinus-faced toward Czecho-Slovakia. Those who feared 

¢ Soviets feared the Soviets’ friend, and fearing that 

| i they cast glances in the direction of his enemies. 
The first of these was Hodza. 

Milan Hodza, a Slovakian Protestant, was a leading 
political figure in Czecho-Slovakia from 1918 to 1938. 
1 h those years he opposed the Slovakian autono- 

; movement. Since the fall of Czecho-Slovakia, how- 
ever, he has put behind him the old policies and be- 
a friend of autonomy, which he prefers to call 
existence."’ Thus he has placed himself at the op- 
le from Benes, who wants a strong and cohesive 
Slovak state and who believes further that as 

g as his country is occupied by the Nazis, discussion 
internal political problems is dangerously beside 


) t 
bhil, 


Hodza reached the United States from England in 
vovember, 1941. Adolf Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary 


of S 





tate, arranged to have him received warmly at the 





tate Department, some of whose officers drank in his 








reports on the Central European 


Benes, Hodza said, was splitting the Slovaks of the 
world. Hodza was in the l 1 States to unite the 
Slovaks y splitting them from the ¢ is. \ ever 
I I he 1 at : D t. he f en- 
cou 1 t gin a series of lectures the | States 


by which he sought to undermine Benes and his recog- 
nized government. 

While Hodza was planning his American campaign, 
the Russophobes in the State Department and the Office 
of Strategic Services took to their bosom another enemy 
of the democratic 
cause — the Hunga- * 
rian Tibor Eckhardt. ‘ \ 
Under _ Eckhardt’s 


' 
. @'&Y 
leadership the Amer- + "e - a 


; Cites 7a 
ican Hungarian Fed- y > - lh 
eration issued a ay | Yi. 
“ate S © _ . / 
a } 
=-\ \2.'// \ 


| ANY 
pam} eC denounc \ a V/1 // } 
ing Benes and _ his OC? 2? \ | \/ «< 

, ‘ 4 " 


friends as disturbers ,¢ A}-—7> | 
of the peace of Eu- iy i o 
rope and the security 
of the world. Jan 
Masaryk, the Czecho- 
Slovak Foreign Min- 


ister, was in the 


> 


Drawing by B. F. Dolbin 
Eduard Benes 


United States at the time, and Eckhardt pleaded with 
some success in Berle’s chambers that the pamphlet had 
been provoked by Masaryk’s actions. Mr. Berle made no 
distinction between the position of the Foreign Minister 
of a government which we had provisionally recognized 
and the unofficial apologist for a government with which 
we had broken. 

Public opinion in the United States, however, was 
against Hodza and Eckhardt, and Mr. Berle had to cast 
the two men adrift. They are both charming gentlemen, 
but it was not their manners that won them the Berle 
smile. They carried with them little plans for a European 
federation of a sort that would shield the Western world 
from the Soviets. The isolation of Russia, it is recog- 
nized, depends upon the destruction of Czecho-Slovakia. 
And the destruction of Czecho-Slovakia depends upon 
the erasure of Benes, the firmest proponent of a restored 
Czecho-Slovak state. 

That Benes is able like a phoenix to rise from the 
ashes of his power was recognized by the British after 
Munich, but it is only slowly being understood in Wash- 
ington. The United States government last October gave 
full recos 


taken without put licity, and a month later Benes's hopes 


nition to the Benes regime. But this step was 


were shaken once more by the Stimson letter to Otto 
Hapsburg. Hapsburg himself told me that Eckhardt was 


his collaborator, and imsisted that he had a “majes- 
terial” responsibility for the Czechs and Slovaks in the 








sburg the federationist is one with 


i 
H ind Ex rdt in contemplating federation as a 
igainst the Soviet Union. He is, in other words, an 
c f | 1 enemy of Czecho-Slovakia, and an 
Cc y OF f l 


Such has been the strange course of the United States 


toward f our country and a friend of our type 


The 


olitical lessons in the United States. Benes in Czecho- 


a friend 
of democracy. Czechs learned their fundamental 
Slovakia, as Foreign Minister and President, guarded the 
country carefully from bolshevism. Liberal Social De- 
mocracy was his guide. Benes could help to dispel the 
fear of communism in American breasts in no more effec- 
tive way than by reminding us of his own experience, 
which proved that an anti-Communist state can pursue a 
foreign policy based primarily on friendship with Russia 
without danger of Communist penetration. Friendship 
for the Russian nation, indeed, is one of the safest dykes 
against flooding by the Russian ideology. 

Benes’s Russian policy rests on considerations of se- 
curity. Czecho-Slovakia is a small state, and a small state 


always stands in need of a large friend. The hope that 


OUR or five years ago we used to cuss the ‘Okies.’ 
Now when we see one we feel like rushing up and 
throwing our arms around him.” A Madera cotton 
rancher was speaking of the changed attitude in California 
toward the dust-bowl migrants who thronged into the 
state’s farming areas from 1935 to 1939. His words in- 
dicated that the problem of California's farm labor 
supply was entering a new phase. First the Chinese, then 
the Japanese, the Mexicans, and finally our own refugees 
from the Plains States were successively welcomed into 
California, subjected to prejudice and discrimination 
when they came in too great numbers, and tolerated when 
they settled down to become a part of the community. 
ww a new cycle is beginning, as the growers are de- 
ican labor be admitted into the United 


manding that Mex 
States without restriction. 

Madera, a town of 6,500 people in the heart of the 
rich San Joaquin Valley, has experienced all the stages. 
The Japanese have of course been removed—despite the 
outspoken sympathy of many Maderans for the Ameri- 
can-born children of Japanese parents. The Mexicans 
form a permanent and growing section of the town, and 
in some classrooms their children actually outnumber 


those of the “Anglo-Americans.” There is a growing 


Okies Wanted 


BY SELDEN C. MENEFEE 





France, Czecho-Slovakia’s friend of the twenti 
play a leading role in the new Europe is dead. ¢ 
Slovakia must depend on Russia. It would be da 

for 


neighbor as Russia. Benes, therefore, desires a ] 


moreover, a small state to irritate so 
federation friendly to Russia. Cordons sanitai: 
view, can only become ribbons on the funeral 
of the states that compose the cordons. If 
diplomacy, bent on walling up Russia, tries to 
a new and more ambitious cordon sanitaire, it \ 
ply be cultivating irritations that will surely 
wars. | 
The fact that Benes told a newspaper corre 

in London of his plan to visit the United States 
that he expects a good reception. If Washingt 


him a good reception, it will mean that the Unit 


States government is approaching a decision in fay 
friendship with Russia. The news of Benes’s « 


visit coincides hopefully with the speech of Vice-Presj- 
dent Wallace at Delaware, Ohio, in which h rne 


that a third world war in the twentieth century 


be the end result of an attempt by the United State 


to isolate the Soviet Union. 





colony of Negroes, attracted to California from ¢ 
homa, Texas, and nearby states by the relativ: 
wages and the comparative lack of racial discrin 
in the West. And there are the dust-bowl refug¢ 
In 1938 and 1939 the migration of the 
“Okies” into Madera reached its peak. They had b 


attracted by the large-scale employment of cotton pickers 


} 


half of Madera County’s 100,000 irrigated acres bein 
devoted to cotton. The county’s cotton crop was wort 
nearly $4,000,000 in 1940 and furnished more tha 


three-fourths of all seasonal farm employment. 
The migrants usually ended up at Madera picking 
ton after they had gathered other crops to the s 


—the citrus crop farther south offered employment ¢ 
relatively small number—thousands of these p: 
mained in or around Madera. Relief and WPA! 


high point early in 1939, when 5,000 families | 


pendent on government aid, most of them “Okics 


had no work from December until April. Their 

filled the schools, which were expanded in one 
until classes were held in the school-bus garas 
even in the janitor’s home. Certain of the taxpay¢! 


TCS 


in the summer and early fall. Since little work could b 


found anywhere after the San Joaquin cotton crop was 4 
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| but Madera, unlike some other Western com- 





; did not “take it out” on the children. 
In the fall of 1939 the C. I. O. agricultural workers’ 
(“UCAPAWA") invaded Madera County, or- 
pickers in a 
| union, and staged a short-lived strike. The pickers 


i been getting 75 to 90 cents per hundredweight and 





a large proportion of the cotton 


iU 


ed to raise the rate to $1.25 by united action. But they 

d not reckon with the stubbornness of the growets, who 

customed to deciding the wage rate at their an- 

wal meetings. On October 21, 1939, a mob of 150 angry 

n farmers gathered outside the County Park, where 

e strikers were meeting, and ordered them to disperse. 

he strikers refused, and a pitched battle followed. Sher- 

ha WV. O. Justice and his men did not interfere, but state 

roopers ended the riot by using tear-gas bombs. The 

heriff then said, “The situation appears to be well in 

with both parties dispersed.” This meant, of 

ourse, that the growers had achieved their purpose. ‘“We 

re not exactly proud of that day’s happenings,” one 
{adera business man told me. 

The strike was broken, and to this day the farm work- 

rs of Madera County remain unorganized. Hundreds of 

he former Okies have now settled down to live in Ma- 

most of them on one- or two-acre plots on the 

the town. Shrewd farmers subdivided large 

ies of grain land worth $20 to $25 an acte and 

to the migrants, without improvements of any 

t $125 to $150 an acre. As they had time, the set- 

lers dug wells, built small frame shacks to live in, and 


vegetables and flowers. An occasional family 

. ( } la , : 7 . . . . - . 
take an active part in the life of the community. 
As] 


sent its children on to high school, and came 


ist half of the immigrants of five years ago have 
ow left Madera County. Some have gone to the San 
| rancisco Bay region to work in the shipyards, which al- 
he idy employ 165,000 workers. After Pearl Harbor a 
._\mew started back to their old homes to escape possible 
mbing attacks, but the extent of this movement has 
en greatly exaggerated. A much larger exodus begin 
hen nation-wide gas rationing was first announced, and 
jousands of Okies who had been unable to get their 
ao comets down into California’s soil headed back eastward 
; hile they could. 


The r sulting acute labor shortage dismayed the grow- 


sand caused some of them to regret their former tough- 
. At their 1942 meeting they increased the rate for 


kets to $1.50 a hundredweight, or nearly twice the 
cial rate for 1938. Local growers raised this to $1.75 
] ) ° 

id $2, some paying as high as $2.25 for the clean-up. 
nce a good worker can pick from 200 to 300 pounds 
cotton a day, this meant a relatively high wage. But 


ill there wasn’t enough labor. 





In the fall the Madera County Defense Council took 





i ; 
hand in the matter. Craig Cunningham, secretary of 
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both the Council and the Madera County Chamber of 
Commerce (which is closely allied with the Associated 
drive which 


Farmers), organized a ‘Food for Victory” 


il to save the crops. Leading citizens, in- 


cluding school principals, teachers, and 


did a good de 
the district attor- 
ney and his wife, went into the fields to pick cotton, 
grapes, and tomatoes. The schools, except for the primary 
grades, closed for two weeks so that the children could 
help. One group of thirty-five children, organized as a 
sort of shock troop, went twenty-six miles to a farm near 
Firebaugh and picked eighty-five tons of tomatoes which 
would otherwise have rotted in the field. 

The children worked under the supervision of the 
teachers, who called roll and kept an account of their 
earnings. Within two wecks the supervisors learned 
that four hours in the field was the optimum working 
day for children. After that the schools were put on a 
half-day basis, adjourning at noon so that the pupils 
could spend afternoons in the fields. The teachers saw to 
it that the proceeds went to the children themselves, not 
to their parents. As a result the 3,077 children who par- 
ticipated earned a total of $88,000, of which $74,000 
was from cotton. They also enjoyed themselves, and 
their efforts saved nearly all of the cotton crop; only 
the clean-up was left to adults. 

The situation next fall will be worse, not better, for 
farm workers are still leaving Madera. Moreover, some 
time this year the huge Friant Dam—fourth largest in 
the world, and second only to the Shasta Dam in the 
huge California Central Valley project-—may be put in 
operation. Its prime purpose is to replenish the water 
supply in existing irrigated areas, not to reclaim new 
desert land. Madera gets only nine inches of rainfall a 
year, and deep wells dug for irrigation have lowered the 
water table until existing crop land is in danger. But 
when the dam and irrigation canals are finished, crops 
will be increased and more labor will be needed. 

In 1943 Madera will again have to utilize schoo! chil- 
dren and the rest of the community to get the crops in. 
The Chamber of Commerce and the Defense Council, 
however, are laying plans for the future. In the first 
place, they are supporting a move in the Legislature to 
modify the minimum 170-day school year, perhaps by 
pent in the field. This would un- 


i 
dermine the state’s high educational standards, even if it 


giving credit for time s 


were limited to “the duration,” and is therefore meeting 
Opposition. 

The second plan of the Madera County growers is to 
break down federal restrictions on the importation of 
Mexicans. “We shall need 50,000 pickers, not the 3,000 
we had last year,” a representative of the growers told 
me. “The minimum wage of 35 cents is O. K.—we paid 
more than that last year. But we can’t afford to put up a 


$100,000 bond, or to take a chance on being responsible 


for the Mexicans, Furthermore, we can't furnish them 
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new houses, with hot and cold running water and the 
like, because we can't even get the materials.” 

Some modification of federal requirements may be 
necessary to meet changing conditions. But if California 
beet growers were able to comply with the basic stipula- 
tions and import 3,000 Mexicans, the well-organized cot- 
ton farmers should be able to do the same. Further steps 
are up to the War Manpower Commission. Freezing of 
farm labor in critical areas and raising of farm wages are 


clearly indicated. 


HE pouter-pigeon posturing of members of the 
new Congress is one of those comic performances 
to which this body periodically treats a tolerant 

public. Their shouts of “See how independent I am,” 

“Watch me take my rightful place as a coordinate branch 

of the government,” “Down with bureaucracy” are only 

revelations of the vanity which is the predominant trait 
of politicians who have been the beneficiaries of a popu- 
lar vote. This exhibitionism is common enough and 


ordinarily harmless. It delights the exhibitor, amuses the 


cynical, and fools a certain number of impressionable 


or uninformed people. But in the present instance it 
bodes ill for the Democratic Party. From a national point 
of view it looks as if the dominant Democrats in Con- 
gress were laying the groundwork for a long stay in the 


wilderness. 
This expectation is not based simply on the expressed 


determination of Congressmen to assert the rights and 


prerogatives of the legislative branch of the government. 


} 


Chere is nothing ill-omened in that. A sense of responsi- 


bility on the part of members of Congress regarding its 
legislative function would be an asset to the party, just 
as the extra-legislative activities of special investigating 


commiutt 


future for the Democratic Party are found rather in the 


ees have often been wholesome. Signs of a bleak 
boasts of these exponents of Congressional independence 
about how they intend to exemplify it. Evidently they 
propose to undo, as far as they are able, everything that 
has made the Democratic Party triumphant, everything 
that has won for it the confidence of the people, during 
the past ten years 

This trust was reposed in the Democratic Party of the 
New Deal because it showed its devotion to the people's 
velfare as opposed to that of special interests and the 


privileged classes; because it placed human values above 


property values; because it recognized that the distress of 


citizens was a direct concern of their government. It 


Democrats A gainst the Farty 


BY JONATHAN FARMER 
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Eventually, mechanization may solve the present shop. 
age of cotton workers. In February the Madera Now, 
reported the arrival of a mechanical cotton-picker jn ti, 
county. While one such machine could not handle mo, 
than 1,500 acres in a season, thirty or forty of them coy ; 
pick virtually the entire crop. In view of the limitatiogs 
on the manufacture of farm machinery, however, it js no 
likely that many can be obtained. Madera Count 
have to rely on community effort for the duration of ths 


war, 





lived up to its convictions by passing various temporary 
relief measures in the depression years and by setting 


my 


permanent agencies for the advancement of social 
and security. That these efforts were heartily appro 
} , y Ta] ‘ , Tr ; ty ++ ] 
by a great majority of the people was amply at 


oO 
~~ 


three national elections. 
Even if they are indifferent to the humane, 


sive, and just achievements of the New Deal, politicians 
might be expected to support a program 
proved so popular, and to be influenced by the purely 


practical consideration that a policy which landed them 
in office and kept them there was a good thing to cl 
to. That, indeed, was the case till lately. Den 

name but not at heart supported the New Deal ! 


y 


they felt it meant their political life. But being | 
and conviction tories and anti-social, they secret!) 





for the day when it would be expedient to come 
their true colors. The gains made by the Republicans 
the last Congressional elections have evidently « 
these lip-service Democrats that that day has arrived, and 
now we hear the Southern reactionaries babbling 
doing away with this New Deal measure or crippiing 
that one. Moves have already been made by them, 
others with their concurrence, to emasculate the ' 
Act, to abolish the Farm Security Administrat 
weaken or nullify the Securities and Exchange ‘ 
sion, to do away with the National Youth Ad: 
tion, and so on down the line. 

Since this bourbon Southern group is the dominating 
element in the Democratic Party in Congress, es; 
in the House, its ability to lead the party out 0! ffice 
is great. In the Seventy-seventh Congress there were 118 





Democratic Representatives from 12 Southern states [0 


147 from other parts of the country, and 24 Democratic 
Senators from 12 Southern states to 41 from other stat. 
In the present Seventy-eighth Congress the 12 Southera 
states have 111 of the 222 Democratic members of th 
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nt shor. Me House and 24 of the 57 Democratic members of the 
a Nex Senate. In both houses, therefore, the proportion of 
ot in the Southerners among the Democrats was greatly increased 
e last election. 

m Because of the seniority rule and their generally con- 
Nitations tinuous service Southerners hold the chairmanships of 

the most important committees. In the Senate “Cotton 
nty will Ed” Smith heads the Committee on Agriculture; 


of the McKellar of Tennessee is next to the aged and ill Carter 
: Glass of Virginia on the Committee on Appropriations; 

» of North Carolina heads the Committee on Com- 
rce: Reynolds of North Carolina, 


Military Affairs; George of Georgia, on 


the Committee on 
Finance; and 
: of Texas, on Foreign Relations. In the House 
Speaker is Rayburn of Texas, and on the powerful 
Committee, which dictates what legislation shall 

e considered, after the chairman stand Cox of Georgia, 
Smith of Virginia, Clark of North Carolina, and Dies 
f Texas. The chairman of the Committee on Banking 
1 Currency is Steagall of Alabama, and heading Ju- 
iry and Military Affairs are, respectively, Sumners 


, f Texas and May of Kentucky, as reactionary a pair of 
j lemen as were ever returned from Pennsylvania or 
New Jersey by the Republicans. 
What chance has a humane or enlightened proposal 
e primitives of the type of “Cotton Ed” Smith, 
i») ' . 


McKellar, Reynolds, and Martin Dies? How far would a 


or progressive idea get among such 


fossils as 
Byrd of Virginia, Bailey of North Carolina, and Cox of 
ie Georgia? It would be unfair of course to lump together 
!] The 


South has sent a number of able and enlightened men 


Congressmen from the South as reactionaries 


to Congress. The weight of influence, however, is with 
the bourbons; the progressives shine as exceptions. 

The Republicans, of course, are cheering the reaction- 
ary Democrats on and, when a close vote makes it neces- 
sary, giving them just the required length of rope with 

\@@ which to hang their party. It’s smart politics. Since there 
t¥ ‘sa nominal Democratic majority in both houses, the 


r 
TY 


Jemocratic Party will be held responsible for everything 


r by this Congress does, no matter how the vote on the vari- 
ci ous bills is divided. 
10 Perhaps this Southern bloc in the Democratic Party 


correctly diagnosed the last Congressional election as 
meaning that the country has gone, or is ready to go, 
reactionary. When Herbert Hoover can lift the lid of his 


ngm™ political tomb and peer around, it is a sign that others 
a] ( believe 


here is a trend “back to normalcy.” But if 
these Dixie Democrats imagine that a country ready to 


re 119 turn its back on progress is going to select the Demo- 
tom cratic Party to carry out its mandate, they are deceiving 
cratic i themselves. If the people decide they want that kind of 

r states. government, they will] demand the simon-pure article. 





en 





They will not want masqueraders or turncoats. 


; of the Furthermore, the leaders of the Republican Party in- 
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tend to see to it that such a demand, if it comes, shall be 
tully and squarely met. They will stand no liberal non- 
sense from those in tts ranks who aspire rh honors. 
J r day when Gove r an me) Minnesota, 
who has been mentioned in connection with the nomina- 
tion for the Pre sidency, uttered some et rhtened views 


about world affairs, he got a good dres: lown from 
members of his party in the House. Their remarks ran 
all the way from a pained “Oh, Harold, say it ain't so” 
to downright denunciation of him as “a stalking horse 
for the Demox Party.” 


If the country wants Republican doctrine to prevail, it 


ratic 


will call on the Republicans. And if the reactionary ele- 
ment now in the ascendancy in the Democratic Party in 
Congress carries out its loudly proclaimed intentions as 
to policy, the party may as well apply now for tts dis- 
charge 


The 


John A. Ryan of Washington in an address delivered 


2apers. 


situation was correctly described by Monsignor 


at the convention of the American Catholic Sociological 
Society in Cleveland last December. His theme was Jabor, 
but what he said about the danger of labor's losing its 
gains applies with equal force to all social gains made 


since 1933. 


If the Republicans elect their candidate for the Presi- 


dency in 1944 [said Dr. Ryan}, and if they are able, 


with the assistance of Democratic reactionaries, to con- 
trol both houses of Congress, the status and influence 
of organized labor, and therefore of the whole body of 
wage-earners, will undergo a disastrous decline. As a 
matter of fact, this combination of Republicans and re- 
actionary Democrats already dominates the House of 
Representatives, that is, the body that was elected the 
third of last month. Except for two obstacles the most 
important recent gains of labor would all be swept 
away within the next six months. Those obstacles are 
the Senate and the President, and we cannot be too 
confident about the Senate. So long, however, as the 
present occupant of the White House remains there, 
no fears need be entertained for the cause of labor or 
the cause of social justice 

After the beginning of the year 1945 the situation 
may be disastrously different, and labor may face the 
imminent peril of losing all that it has gained through 


legislation since 1933. 


Dr. Ryan's topic was labor and he stuck closely to it, 
but labor is not the only target of the reactionaries. In 
their hatred of the true democracy that would assure to 
every man a square deal before the law, equality of op- 
portunity, economic protection, and social security, they 
propose to destroy all progress made in this direction 
during the tenure of the New Deal. Whether President 
Roosevelt and other sincerely progressive leaders will be 
able to remove this canker from their own party remains 
to be seen. There should be enough people in the coun- 
try who still appreciate the benefits brought by the New 
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Deal to prevent the debasement of the party and also, 
if they are efficiently organized, to save the nation from 
being plunged again into such an era of greed and ig- 
norance as followed the First World War. 

The Republicans have seemed to be able to elect 
almost anybody President—witness the 1920's. But the 
Democratic Party to be successful has always had to live 
up to its highest professions and put up a candidate of 
outstanding character and attainments. That is the sim- 
ple explanation of why Roosevelt was chosen for a third 
term. 

It is the considered opinion of informed and un- 
prejudiced persons that President Roosevelt was wholly 
sincere in his declaration that he did not wish to run for 
a third term. Without attempting to excuse the blunder- 
ing methods by which his nomination was brought about, 
these persons believe that the reason he did run for a 
third term was that he finally realized he must if the 
achievements of his two terms were to be preserved. 
According to this view, President Roosevelt did not 
imagine that he was the only one capable of carrying on 
the New Deal policies. He probably had men in mind 
whom he believed able to do so and withheld a definite 
statement on his own candidacy till the very last in the 
hope that one of them might show the popular strength 
required not only to obtain the nomination in the con- 
vention but also to win the election. The New Deal 
gains would not have been saved by the nomination of 
a candidate who, though able and well-disposed, could 
not carry the country. 

No one can say whether a like situation will arise in 
1944. Nor dare a prudent person predict what President 
Roosevelt's response to it would be. His enemies are 
already saying that if peace is not here by convention 
time next year, he and his friends will be stressing the 
necessity of his remaining in office till the war is success- 
fully concluded. 

All that lies in the future. The immediate task of 
President Roosevelt and of all loyal supporters of the 
democracy of the New Deal is to save the Democratic 
Party from the reactionary elements that are sabotaging 
it. Otherwise the Democratic Presidential nomination in 
1944 and for many years thereafter will not be worth 
secking. 

Many years ago, when the animosities engendered by 
the Civil War were still alive and the Democratic Party 
had suffered a disastrous defeat in a national election, 
a leading Democratic newspaper vented its disappoint- 
ment on its own party in an editorial which said: “The 
party is without a future and without a hope. The male- 
diction of the war has palsied its brain. The curse of 
slavery has poisoned its blood and rotted its bone.” 
Reversion to the archaic policies and antediluvian lead- 
ership of poll-tax Southerners can well do the trick 


again, 
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In the Wind = 


DDIE RICKENBACKER is said to be stunned by the 
[ Seen reception labor has given his speeches, and his 
advisers are worried lest it hurt his standing as a hero, . __ 
Labor organizations are backing a tour by John Bartek, who 
was on that raft with Rickenbacker. Bartek is a union map 
and a sergeant in the army. He says Rickenbacker is a good 
man personally but all wrong on labor. | 














THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY, after Protests 
by the Amsterdam Star-News, a New York Negro news. 
paper, has agreed to stop calling one of its brands “Nigger 
Head.” 







FRENCH SAILORS from the warships being repaired here 
report that the Fighting French newspaper Pour la Victoire, 
published in New York, is verboten aboard ship. 








AT BROTHERHOOD WEEK services in Christ Church 
Episcopal Cathedral in St. Louis recently, whites and Ne 
groes sat unsegregated. No one was visibly perturbed by 
the arrangement. 







NOT WITHOUT FRIENDS are the thirty-four men and 
women under indictment for conspiracy to undermine the 
morale of the armed forces. The Citizens’ Civil Liberties 
Committee has just been formed for the express purpose of 
defending them. Margaret Easton, New York state secretary 
of the new organization, tells why in a letter to the New 










ties Union, that great ‘liberal’ organization, so-called, has 
continually refused to come to the aid of these anti-Com- 
munist leaders . . . and because we strongly suspect that the 
American Newspaper Guild through its membership has in 
some manner silenced the press.” 








EDGAR ANSEL MOWRER was recently quoted in the 
press as saying in a public speech, “Conservatives dream of 
hemming Russia in behind a barrier of dwarf states.” Peop'e 
who heard the speech insist that he said “Catholic states.” 








FESTUNG EUROPA; To become ineligible for military 
service many Hungarian men are representing themselves 2s 
Jews. . . . All athletic competitions in Norway are supposed 
to be directed by Quisling’s Sports Association, but the n- 
tion’s leading skiers recently held a secret tournament and 
proclaimed a champion without benefit of Quisling. When 
the Nazis found out about it, they arrested twenty-five prom- 
inent skiers... . Under Nazi rule the treasury of the city of 
Utrecht has become so depleted that a tax has been levied 
on public notices in newspapers to meet “steadily increasing 
municipal expenses.” 



















[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 
—either clippings with source and date or stories that ca" 
be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded eat) 
month for the best item.—EDITORS THE NATION. } 
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POLITICAL WAR EDITED BY J.ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 








——————e 


Report Out of Spain 


II. Prisons and Prisoners 


HE night Rodriguez Vega® arrived in New York 

we spent together. He had brought his story from 

Madrid, and he had to tell it to someone. It was a 
fresh, intact story; the weeks he had spent in Portugal 
were not part of it. It was as though he had left Madrid 
the day before and had landed in New York after a non- 
stop flight. 

I let him talk for hours. During the brief week that 
he was in New York before leaving for Mexico, I saw 
im often, and he did the greatest part of the talking. 
In order to get his full impressions of three years of 
Franco Spain, one had to understand his state of mind. 
One had to allow him to draw out all the thoughts that 
had been accumulating for so long. Physically he was 
in New York, Spiritually he was still in the Carcel Mo- 
Jelo, the main prison of Madrid. To follow his story, 
one had to place oneself in the atmosphere of the Madrid 
prison. For any Spaniard of my background that was not 
a difficult task. I was perfectly familiar with its corri- 
dors and its cells. 

The first night that we met here my interruptions were 
confined to questions about some friend or comrade 
about whom there had been no exact information. 
“Shot.” “Twenty years.” “Still waiting for trial.” He 
gave no details, but immediately went on with his tale. 
It was in this way that I was able to record the story 
of the Spanish prisons. I made many notes, and I am 
going to reproduce some of them here, as I took them. 

Salvation by the Crimea: D. was fifty years old. Until 
the outbreak of the Spanish war he was a Sereno, a 
night watchman in the streets of Madrid. He was of no 
party but was known for his Republican sympathies, and, 
after Franco took power, was denounced by some elderly 
spinster in his neighborhood as an anti-Jesuit and a man 
without God. During the war he had rendered minor 
services in the rear guard. His one distinguished action 
was his help in the arrest of some paqueadores, franc- 
tireurs who in a blackout sow the seeds of panic in the 
city. That deed gave him a moment of glory in the neigh- 
borhood. Now he was going to pay for it with his life. 
He had been sentenced, but others had been, too; weeks 
had elapsed, and he had not yet been dragged out to 
face the firing squad. It gave him time to hope for a 
miracle, a miracle which was to come from very far 
away. Every morning when he woke, his first question 


* Secretary of the General Workers Union who eacaped from Spain 
and came to the United States via Lisbon. He is now in Mexico, 


was ‘How are things going in the Crimea?” He was not 
an educated man. Of Russia he knew only that it had 
helped Spain during the war. But now he felt Russia as 
an ally. He had made up his mind that when the war on 
the eastern front was won, the Axis would be finished— 
and then he would escape execution. “Nowhere else,” 
observed Vega, “do people follow the war as attentively 
as they do in the prisons of Spain. For many it means 
not only victory but the hope of coming back to life. 

Searching for Garbage: Vega received extra food from 
the outside. For three years the prisons of Madrid have 
been the centers, the gathering places, of the democratic 
sympathies of the city. If someone is still in a position to 
save a little food, he sends it to the prisons, either to 
family or friends. It is a kind of permanent demonstra- 
tion of solidarity. Vega’s extra food came mostly in cans. 
He shared it with his cell-mate, but part of it spoiled 
quickly, and he threw it into the garbage pail. Immedi- 
ately another prisoner grabbed it. Vega warned him that 
it was not to be eaten, that it might poison him. He 
promised him that the next time he received food he 
would share it with him. Useless. The other took the 
spoiled food into his corner and ate it. Bad or good, it 
was the first thing he had seen in months that looked 
like meat. 

A Voice from Heaven: For many days a small type- 
written paper circulated through the prison. It was very 
much worn with handling. But the prisoners touched it 
with great care. It was part of the text of a sermon by 
Father Hevia, Catholic priest of the prison of Alcala de 
Henares, and it was a warm denunciation of the mass- 
murder carried out by the military court. “Despite the 
promises of generosity made by the authorities, many 
honest fathers of families are being shot. An atmosphere 
of hate is being created that will provoke tremendous 
reprisals afterward.” The whole sermon revealed a pro- 
found concern for the consequences that the Franco re- 
pression will have for the Catholic church. The lower 
Clergy, it is true, have been against so much shooting and 
are in great part hostile to the regime. Catholic youth 
was represented in the prison by boys from Accién Caté- 
lica, arrested for distributing leaflets considered subver- 
sive. These boys did not restrain themselves when they 
talked with the Republicans in the prison, They openly 
condemned the Phalanx. All this is true. But it is no 
less true that all through these three years the Catholic 
hierarchy has been unreservedly identified with the 
Franco regime. Spanish prelates, so eager to denounce 
“red atrocities” during the war, have since its end tol- 
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he said. He remained in a corner 

sing no food for many days. The idea that 

1ows everything about the underground movement 
him, until now, from being shot. Because of 
extraordinary constitution he 1s, perhaps, the man 
has survived more beatings than any O6ther. For the 
fare in the Madrid prisons. In the 

the influence of the Gestapo is 

inish police have adopted meth- 

inknown in Spain before, and that 

Nazi Kultur. For instance, 

presence of their families. 

in a moment of breakdown the wife or the 
hter may tell something—something which the pris- 
has been stubb« 


in which the judge and the attorney joined the 


tn enough to conceal. Vega tells of 

lice in beating the prisoners—a symbol of the high 
lity of Franco justice, 

Singing im the Night: Larrafaga has been shot; so 

there is no need in his case to use initials to protect him. 


A Basque Communist, he escaped the fascists at the end 


of the Spanish war. He was safe in Central America 
when his party sent him to Sf ain to work in the under- 
ground and to help organize resistance in the eventuality 
of Franco's entrance into the war on the side of Hitler. 
With him was Dieguez, also a Communist and very 
active in Madrid organizations during the civil war. The 
men had hardly landed in Lisbon when they were 
by the police and delivered to Frinco. The 
dictatorshy of Oliveira Salazar applies the 
its own way. Every demand by Franco 
publicans who have succeeded in 
into Portugal is granted by the Portuguese ROv- 
case of Larrahaga and Dieguez, there 

; 


for extradition. But th police, antict- 


hurried to turn over the two 
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Spaniards to the Franco authorities. They were sentenced 
to death. All through the night before the execution Veo 
heard Larranaga singing. From time to time he would cal] 
to Dieguez to join him: “Now you, Dieguez, let us see if 
you can beat this song.” It was as though Larrafiaga 
afraid that Dieguez might fall asleep and that his sil 
would be interpreted as fear. Many prisoners, Vega says, 
have gone to face the firing squad singing. Usually 
sing political songs, but some have sung flamenco. A 
there was one who, in order to irritate the Phalang; 
watchmen, went to his death singing the song of 
Requetés—the rival faction in the present Franco regime 
and bitter enemy of the Phalanx. One night, when those 
who had been sentenced to death were singing, V« 
heard one watchman say to another: “There is not! ing 
to do. Those reds, they are not to be broken. To save 
the regime it would be necessary to shoot four-fifths of 
Spain. And I wonder. ... 
Sentence Revised: Vicente Carrillo, Socialist mayor of 
El] Escorial during the Spanish war, was condemned to 


thirty years in prison. He would have been sentenced to 
death but most of the conservative people of the fash- 
ionable summer resort interceded for him with the court. 
He went to prison. The local Phalanx protested. They 
demanded a retrial. Carrillo’s case came up again before 
a military court. This time he was sentenced to death— 
and shot. Surely the counsel for the defense, appointed 
by the court, was at a disadvantage. Not only was he con- 
fronted with the farcical reality of fascist “justice.” He 
was also overworked. Franco’s murder machine worked 
fast, especially in the early days of the regime, and Vega 
reports that a single public defender prepared the cases 
of twenty-seven political offenders in half an hour. M 
of them were sentenced to death. 

The Unfinished Toy: Vega said to me, “If one day | 
should write the story of the Spanish prisons during 
these past three years, one of the chapters will carry the 
title ‘The Unfinished Toy.’”’ I shall leave the subject to 
Vega, but I cannot resist saying a word about it. In the 
gallery for those sentenced to death the prisoners kill 
time—sometimes weeks and months of it—by carving 
little wooden toys. They are sold outside the prison and 
often help the men to secure an extra ration of food. 
But those prisoners who have children always keep the 
best ones for them. There have been many cases when, 
in the midst of making a toy, a prisoner has been called 
to be executed. Before he goes, he gives the toy to an- 
other prisoner who sets to work on it so that he may 
send it to the child of his friend. In one case, the second 
prisoner was executed before he could finish the toy. It 
was passed on to a third. Three men shot—and a little 
wooden toy as a souvenir of the most cruel period in 
the history of the Spanish nation. A. DEL V. 
[The first part of this article, Politics and War, was pub- 


lished in The Nation on March 6.] 
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Something to fight for 
BY JACK GERBER 
D O you know what Europeans are hearing about 


us—us people of the United Nations? Here’s an 
example. If you had been a European listening to your 
radio the day after Henry Wallace made his Delaware, 
Ohio, speech, you would have heard: 

The differences of opinion which divide the Anglo- 
Saxon plutocrats and the Bolsheviks are most conspicu- 
ous when Washington or London or Moscow begins to 
scheme for the future. Their points of view are as far 
apart as the poles, not only in the ideological field but 
also as regards practical political problems. Confirma- 
tion of this delightful state of affairs was given by Mr. 
Henry Wallace, the American Vice-President, who has 
lamented that should no agreement be reached between 
the Anglo-Saxon plutocratic powers and Red Moscow 

t the end of the war, a third war would be inevitable. 

If you had been a European listening to your radio 
juring the recent border discussions between the Polish 
government-in-exile and the Soviet Union, you would 

ve heard: 

The Soviet terrorists have aspirations for Finland and 
’oland, and also the Soviets want to gain access to the 

Atlantic, either through the northern regions of Europe 

yr across the Mediterranean. 

Or suppose you had been listening to your radio in 
Europe while the necessity for post-war maintenance 

f naval and air bases was being discussed in the United 
States. This is what you would have heard: 

According to Colonel Knox’s wailings over the 
territories which the United States wants for naval 
bases, it is obvious that the United States is plotting 
to grab naval and air bases all over the world. 

All the foregoing quotations are taken verbatim from 
German broadcasts directed to Europe and recorded in 
New York at the CBS short-wave listening station. 

It is difficult for an American, used to free discussion 
of all sides of a question, to imagine Europe's intellectual 
isolation. Radios in every home and loud speakers in 
every public place tell just one story. The newspapers 
repeat it. At the present moment it is the story of Axis 

Let us assume that you are a Little Man in Europe. 
You work in a factory under the eye of the Gestapo. 
When you get home at night you are desperately tired 
and you don’t get much to eat. You blame your condition 
on the Nazis, and your only hope lies with the United 
Nations. But day after day you have drummed into 
you this story of United Nations disunity, imperialism, 
greed. You don’t want to believe Nazi propaganda, but 
since you hear nothing else doubts are beginning to 
form in your mind. So you work up the courage, and 
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the energy, to sneak out after dark to the house of a 


friend who has one of the few short-wave radios left. 
Blinds drawn, you and your friend listen to New York 
or London, hoping for words telling you that the Nazis 
lie, that the United Nations plan to build the kind of 
world you want to live in. 

But you hear only generalities. You go home with the 
impression that the United Nations are going to win, 
but asking yourself: “After the United Nations win, 
will they merely haggle over the spoils; start the old 
imperialist game all over again? Is this worth risking 
my life for—now?”’ 

The United Nations have little to say about their 
post-war plans because those plans are still hazy. It is 
false to assume that the Nazis tell nothing but lies. Dr. 
Goebbels’s use of the repeated big lie is powerful 
propaganda, but more powerful is his use of the quasi- 
truth. The impression of United Nations disunity that 
Europe's Little Man is getting from Dr. Goebbels’s 
propaganda is false, but it is based on the truth that 
we disagree on the shape of the post-war world. The 
distinction between disunity and disagreement is not 
one easily understood by a person whose mind has been 
perverted with distortions of the facts. 

Where do we stand on the question of policing the 
world; by whom shall it be done, if by anyone? Where 
do we stand on the question of post-war boundaries? 
Where do we stand on the question of post-war trade? 
We have disagreed on these vital subjects and cn many 
others; we have publicly argued about them in loud 
voices, and our disagreement has seemed to Europe's 
Little Man like disunity. We have not resolved our dis- 
agreements; so Europe’s Little Man doesn’t know what 
we want him to fight for—now. 

It is no answer to say we should speak more quietly 
about our disagreements, or remain silent about them. 
Very rightly, millions of people in the United Nations 
are discussing them now, but too few of our elected 
leaders seem to be pointing the way to resolution. The 
six Senators who proposed Congressional action com- 
mitting the United States to a share in planning and 
maintaining the peace have a hard fight ahead of them, 
If their proposal succeeds, they will have gone far to 
reassure Europe's Little Man and disconcert the Nazis, 
If it fails, the Nazis will be able to proclaim that the 
Atlantic Charter, vague as it is, is only an executive state- 
ment which has been refused Congressional sanction. 

We may assume that Roosevelt and Churchill decided 
at their Casablanca conference to open a second front 
this year. The second front is going to require all the 
help we can get from inside Europe. A unified, official 
United Nations post-war plan, which can only be drawn 


up in a conference of the leaders of the United Nations, 
will recruit to our side the divisions that may be decisiva 
in winning the Battle for Europe. 
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As you see, the risk 
in meat are much greater in Germany than in the United 
States. Neverthe! 
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able to prevent it entirely. 
insignificant. The Na- 
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ss, not even the scaffold, plus German 
plus three and a half 
years of rationing, have been 
Nor does its volume scem to be 
tional-Zeitung of Essen carried this item on February 13: 

Kuhl 


a butcher of Delitsch, was sentenced 


>the Halle Special Court for secretly slaugh- 


51 head of cattle, 115 calves, and 48 


chievement for a single butcher. 


lay out it is hammered into the German 
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he most the virtues of the new “total 
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at it ap; 
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ay be prof 
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:ganda, but to take them 

nda would be completely to mis- 

erman situation. On February 21 the 

vachter printed an article entitled Educa- 

tion of Employers which reminds us of a little-known 
fact, though it is not anything new. 

Not a majority but a considerable proportion of man- 
and the like wrongly think that increases in salary 

demanded. Otherwise the Labor Commis- 

lot receive so many applications 

rden the war has placed 

vary. Even if 

po tion, re- 

1. If an 
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en the 

e only eight persons 

fabout $4,200] 
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ly to obtain this 


restrictions that are 
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WAR The NATION 
The interesting point here is that the income of a 
German employer is fixed by the state. Although n 


nally he has the profits of his own business, de 


he can take out only as much as the authorities per 


The Gauleiter of the South German province of Fra: 
conia called together on February 11 the restaurant 
prictors of Niirnberg, the capital city, and instr 
them on their duty to the Fatherland. One of the | 
he emphasized was that they must frequently tur 
the radio and let their guests listen. He said furt! 
according to the account in the Frankische Tages po 

Restaurant keepers must consider themselves sentri 
for Germany. Therefore they must not allow guests 
their establishments to engage in defeatist talk. They 


mr 


must report such persons to the police... . They n 


1 

exercise especial watchfulness over persons who assert 

that they are good Germans but opponents of National 

Socialism. Every opponent of the party is an enemy of 
P} j ) 


Germany. 

News of the widespread defeatism in Germany leak 
out also from other sources. In the North German pr 
ince of East Prussia, the Kdnzgsberger Allgemeine 
Zettung complained on February 12: 


Nothing so oppresses German spirits as the memory 
of the unfortunate outcome of the First World Wa 
The British have brought it about that many of the 
faint-hearted are troubled by the slogan “We shall de 
stroy ourselves with victories.” This fatally false con- 
ception dampens all joyful satisfaction in our grt 

successes and seems to be insidiously confirmed by every 
unavoidable setback. The briefest reflection would s 

ply these faint-hearted ones with a moral lesson. B 

} 


faint-heartedness stifles all reason. 


The same theme was discussed from a different ang 

, (sy > > > } > "hi > 
by a Wiirttemberg paper, the Alemanne. This paper : 
tacked “objectivity.” 


Who does not know [it said} the presumptuous 
prattlers who, in this difficult time, undisturbed by the 
actual facts, express their “objective” views? Who does 
not know those impudent fellows who, whenever 
a word is uttered against our enemy, reply, “But they 
too are human beings’? They even try to justify on 
military grounds the criminal English air attacks « 
German women and children—for one must be “‘obje: 
tive.” They are the people who regret that the German 
newspapers and radio do not regale them with the so 
called English, American, and Russian army commu- 
niqués, so that they might form an “objective” picture 
of the situation. They would like to have the German 
press sacrifice its precious space and set before them for 
breakfast Churchill's and Roosevelt's lying propaganda 
speeches. They think anyone is a hero for truth who, 
in spite of warnings and punishments, listens to a for 
eign radio. Yet that is precisely one of the most un- 
healthy occupations. Instead of bringing one nearer to 


the truth, it leads into a thicket from which the most 
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e upright generosity we have always practiced. It will 


herd £ L, em li] f sensalsi 
hard for us, because we like to feel amiable and 


ld. They changed all that for us when they made us 


lize that Montgomery and Giraud think of us as 
pigs. Let there be hatred 


Remember, Montgomery called us “German pigs. 


File and Remember 


Jerlin Reads the 


hes 


‘Spectator’ 


CCORDING to an English weekly, the Spectator, in its 
issue of February 12, there is no difference between 

an communism—as t 
I call it—and Britis 


i Qadali 1S Se 
Even if such differences,” 


1¢ Spectator calls it, or bolshevism, 
capitalism, or — racy as one might 


says the Spectator, “had ex- 


d at the beginning of the war, they no longer do so now.” 
WILLIAM RODERICK DIETZE from Berlin (CBS short wave). 
The contrast between Russian communism and British 
pitalism is not the last word in definition and distinction. 
*n if it were so when this war began, it is certainly not so 
lay. Russia, after her revolution, went through a stage of 
‘ce evangelism, but that was profoundly modified when, 

1927, Stalin established his thesis that a Communist 
ssia could exist in a capitalist world, and Trotsky, who 
d the contrary, went into exile. Too much emphasis can 


. . ] 1 
laid on what is commonly called ideology 


fi ne Russian 
ldier today is fighting more for the Russia he loves than 
r any economic doctrine, though there is no doubt that the 
nge in the individual's aa status has given him a 
w sense of, and pride in, citizenship. Emphasis on ideology 
ed helps no one in this connection. Cooperation, free 
1 unreserved and based on mutual trust, between Britain 


1 Russia will be vital to the stability of Europe in the 


t-war period, but that is not going to be achieved by any 
rtsighted attempt to make Britain conform politically or 


any other way to the pattern of Russia, or Russia to the 


q ‘ r new 1as it if . . cee ne . 
rn of Britain. Each country has its individuality and 1s 


bectator (London), February 12, 
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I I ’ 
1 | 1 1 
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rhe winter hardships of my mi 
Our foes their Texfelsplan already make 
Your manhood, my existence are at stake. 
The home front is a battle theater, too 
Where all must toil and sweat—and tl 
The ri eit sign of night-life or complacence 


means you 
| | + v} + wo tha ' 
I warn you will almost exhaust my patience. 
» - » ¢he ° 
Our ally Italy is on the spot, 
She also asks—is she to be or not? 
ve no choice 
ther World Order or complete cor fusion! 


I 
You are myself, I you; it ts for us, 


y 1 1 
Not be, or be? to be or not to be 


—SAGITTARIUS in the New Statesman and Nation (London) 
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on pin cushions or on the station 


me day you and I 
our love together to some sky. 


(words by C) 
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story in this republic! Two hearts beating as one and be 


their way to 


No love less perfect than a life with thee, 


O promise me, O promise me. 


Omar Khayyam, also in this book because equally far 
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l’s translation something to say mo 
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intellectuals of Spain, Hamilton declares, are “dead or in obtain a democratic government as a reward for renewip 
prison or in exile."” He describes a meeting at which one the battle against fascism.” Mr. Hamilton, oddly en 
young Spaniard dared to suggest that the past ought to be thinks that the United Nations ought to give such assura; 
his proposal as a Com- to the Spanish nation. Instead, Sir Samuel Hoare and Car 
France thousands of Hayes, the British and American ambassadors in Madrid. 
rance when Catalonia fell re- have assured Franco that the democracies mean him no harm 
these were imprisoned as soon and that he could remain dictator if we won the war 
and few of the remainder were Hamilton shows, Franco rewards us with an energetic n 
vain has been suffering from ment of his thumb to his nose and then relapses into 
Furthermore, “publications in normal state of lethargy. 
n forbidden. Neither All this is the background against which Mr. Han 
L. F.} is taught in the paints a careful, detailed picture of the battle that has | 
ests are even forbidden to going on to get Spain into the war and to keep it 
nguage” in Catalonia and the think Mr. Hamilton makes a good case against the A: 


} 


against the Franco regime, American policy of appeasing Franco now; he beli¢ 
wife who gave their children does not alter the situation and only helps the fascists 
jue to them. “They were con- book contains many important historical facts on the 
ss of half their property.” In attitude toward Franco's participation in this war ai 
political illiteracy on the part reasons Spain remains in a condition of suspended neutr 
efficiency of the Franco regime It also contains good advice to our State Department, as 
lamilton cites mumerous con- as sober and calm and therefore very telling criticism o! 
department's dealings with Franco. 
it there are no compensations Some of Mr. Hamilton’s most valuable statement 
; misery and woe has a brighter those which throw light on Hitler's political and militar 


brought great reforms in Spain: strategy. Spain was a good vantage-point from which to see 
and so has civil marriage for that. LOUIS FISCH} 
‘turned and regained their ‘huge 


instruction has become ‘“‘com- 


Alfonso. now dead, “got The Honest Man Scie a 


| the erandee 1 4 1] , aie . . . ons - - \I 
the grandees and landlords. = snnRE GIDE AND THE CRISIS OF MO! 


notin an Foshidde 
methods has been forbidden. ore ; or , . 
THOUGHT, By Klaus Mann. Creative Age Pre 
er. In other words, the civil 
ess. Mr. Hamilton reveals HE crisis which Gide’s life and work epitomize 
results of the war was ven- do with the conflict between the individual and 
: : . > 
. y ~ P\f1 + he h > y ' - ilizve ety 
1s the Franco usurpers, and What happens to the honest man in civilized society 
el that their sacrifices had is the grand question. Somewhere the author quotes E: 
was worse off than she had heen “Society is everywhere in conspiracy against the man! 


every one of its members.’’ Usually the man of genius | 


as rebel; it is not always that, like Gide, Whitman, 


lives in the Pardo 


proaches that of 


es out only under the heaviest others, he ends with acceptance. The frail ones are « 


crushed en route—maimed, blighted, scrapped on the 


is inevitable.’ heap. Yet in all of them, as Gide poignantly reiterates 
Franco’s the desire to serve the community. But communities a1 


I 


probably yet organized that permit this highest form of service 


dav.” true individual is harassed and persecuted everywher 
as yesterday, and tomorrow doubt] as today, not « 
the lands of our enemies but here at home in our 1 

nidst. That is the cardinal fact, the ineluctable truth, 
stares us in the face, today more than ever. André Gid 


Catholi oug! r; he survived the ordeal. One wonder 


Franco an would have happened to him had he been born in En 
} 


santly Soviet Russia, or America? One wonders what would ! 
or sense of to Thoreau, Whitman, Emerson were they alive t 
rs who waded still filled with truth. 


ls. Let the One of the most interesting things about Gide’s life 
nd weep. They the wide circle of friends that surrounds him. What an 

trious list of names scattered throughout the pages of th that 1 
has converted ly; “the same people book! Decadent France! What a privilege to have been born on th 


Hitler for at three vears are there, to have had in the space of one lifetime such frienc Gide 
. 


if only they are assured that they wall or enemies !—as Maeterlinck, Valéry, Proust, Peguy, Curiius, com: 
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Sof {+ «++ ¢ V7ild, J N97 2 rer 
Dau Ma tain, Wilde, a Annunzio, Roger 


] J - sate! ir a 
Gard, Bergson, Henry James, Anatole France, 


( au, Riviére, von Hofmannsthal, to mention just 
[here are some names, such as Céline, Picasso, 

( Aragon, Raimu, Breton, whom the author deals 
tingly, con sly, even vituperatively—yet if 


America had produced only these six how incompa- 
er would our lives have been! In Gide’s life there 


urently, room for all. His antithesis, the lifelong 
10 was his most persistent and inveterate enemy, is 
lel. Interesting commentary on friendship. Only a 
1e utmost integrity could retain such a mixed coterie 
s. admirers, detractors, and enemies. It is this man 
s. “Isn't it curious, this need to search for vile rea- 
other people’s opinions ?” 
e from Baudelaire, a line which we are informed 


baa : ; ; ? cae 
ich to Gide, gives the ciue to his particular caliber 


ty: “There are in every man, in every moment, two 


tendencies—one toward God, the other toward 
S (It is Gide who stresses the ‘“‘simultaneous.”’) To- 
nd of the book, commenting on the world dc le, 
A ves a long citation which is worth the strictest atten- 
hy not admit it?” says Gide. “I too have sinned and 
1 my bit to the general disarray.”’ “How 1s it 
ne queri¢ to ore 1e sinister qualities of 
} n, after the bold and tragic revelations of Rim- 
[ evski, Stendhal and Nietz I bert and 
A \ 1 i ] H Id Ve if 1 e 
{ 1S if i m 
iew of fr | truthfulness?” 
[ CS l , ich re is G 1 s ad- 
\ » communism. What irony that his “Back from 


S. R. R.” should have been his first best-seller! 
is the “‘Nourritures Terrestres’’ sold only 500 copies 
nty years!) Fiasco though it was, this endeavor to 
he cause, Gide does not emerge a ridiculous figure. 
n his honesty and integrity save him. It is the others, 
those on both sides who wished to exploit him, that appear 
ridiculous. Gide simply avows that he made a mistake, that 
he had been drawn into the political inferno because the 
ive demon had temporarily deserted him. He does not 
> his faith in man, in man’s ability to improve. Toward 
the close of his career he reaffirms, in effect, what he said 
earlier in his life, that “‘it is here and now that we experi- 
ence the real thing, the eternal life.’’ To the younger genera- 
tion he says: “If you drift or slip, don’t think that everything 
goes downhill from now on. Life travels upward in spirals.” 
His last message is full of calm and cheer. In part it re- 
sembles the language of Buddha himself. “Never cease to 
believe that it could be richer and finer—your life, and the 
lives of your fellow-men. Take nothing for granted! Ques- 
tion everything! . . . Some day you will understand that it is 
man——not God—whom we should blame for the disarray of 
our worldly affairs. From that day on you will no longer 
juiesce in evil.” 

There is one baffling gap in Mann’s account of Gide, and 
that is the subject of his love life. We have almost nothing 
on this, Mann points out, from Gide's pen. Though it was 
Gide himself who said that the imperative of the artist is to 
“communicate frankly what one may have found out about 
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one’s inmost conflicts and condition,” there is in his writings, 
nevertheless, an lazing reserve and discretion. Even the 
results of the Als rian adventure remain obscure. It is stated 
by a friend that “Gide had even more need of women than 
of men, but where is the naked, revelatory account of these 
relationships? Even his wife, Emmanuéle, remains a veiled 
figure. Was it pudeur that withheld him? Could he not even 


? One would like to 
of such an outstand- 


HENRY MILLER 


ee 3 ! = es 
confide in his faithful, portly dia: 


is a serious lacuna in the life 


ing autobiographical artist. 


Philadelphia in Franklin’s Time 


REBELS AND GENTLEMEN: PHILADELPHIA IN THE 
AGE OF FRANKLIN. By Carl and Jessica Briden- 
baugh. Reynal and Hitchcock. $3.50. 

‘ ERE is a book d ted to Philadelphia which is neither 

of the Quaker city nor a guidebook. It deals 
with the lif ( f arts, and achievements of the in- 
habitants of Philadelphia during the age of Benjamin 


Ira i—a period that runs approximately from 1730 to 
17 
| ire that it will surprise most readers to learn that 
Ph elphia, at the time of the American Revolution, was 
t od las t city in the British Empire So the authors 
and I have no d t that they have taken pains to 
verify their assertion. At that time the population of the 
town was about 40,000, a number that was exceeded only 
by the inhabitants of London. Next to Philadelphia came 


Bristol in England, with 36,000 inhabitants, and even Bristol 


appears to have been more populous than Edinburgh or 
Dublin 

This American metropolis was, in Franklin's time, the 
center of colonial civilization. It was much superior to New 
York and Boston in the social qualities of grace, leisure, and 
elegance that surround and nourish the arts and sciences. 
I wenty years bef the Revolution it had groups of literary- 


minded people who wrote poems, essays, and political pam- 


phiets Paintin ind the d yrative ts flourished. Phila- 
delphia was the home of Benjamin West until he went to 
I to lis ind many of his early portraits are still 
} on the walls of Philadelphia homes. 

A evid of culture and gracious living aston- 
f I and. They expected—or so it seems 
| hia a backwoods people, chiefly con- 
cert with clear nd, building cabins, and learning to 
' | the | lelphians of that period could read very 
By the n of the century the city possessed several 
| pu libra ind numerous bookstores In 
the town had seven newspapers. None of them was a 

it several of the ppeared three days a week. 
In other pu rited wa Philadelphia led all other 
ri < It had the best ho | itals, and its | rovi- 
for takine care of the poor were unexcelled at that 
pe d. As early as 1752 the town had a system of public 
et lighting, while at that time the streets of New York 


y householders who placed lamps in their 


| 


windows. Even more remarkable in the way of progress was 
I & 


the paving of the Philadelphia streets. That was done in 


The NATION 


1771, when a paved street was a curiosity in any Americay 
community, and pedestrians who walked a few blocks j, 


me 


4 


wet weather expected naturally to be splashed with mud from 
the wheels of passing vehicles. In this early paving in P| 
delphia a hard roadbed was laid down for carriages, and 
made of bricks, was placed close to the 


houses on each side of the street. 


narrow footpath, 


Unfortunately this book, which contains so many facts 9 


interest, is so ineptly written that it is almost unreadable 


The authors have crammed so many items on a page that 
they have made it resemble the World Almanac—not 
appearance, but in import. Omission of much of the dat 
thus included would have improved the book. 

Also the authors, who are undoubtedly among t! 
best 


Hundreds of people are mentioned in the volume, 


1e world’s 
researchers, lack evidently the sense of inwardness, 
reader never really meets any of them. In fact, the reader 
never gets beyond the outside of anything. That's a pity, for 
there is enough latent life and drama in these four hundred 
pages to make a great and memorable book. 

W, BE. WOODWARD 


Fiction in Review 


FIND myself not only temperamentally antagonistic but 
theoretically opposed to a book like “The Voice « 
Trumpet” by Robert Henriques (Farrar and Rinehart, $2) 
It is a novel about the war, and the reader aj proa 
with respect for the fact that the author is himself a ¢ 

mando officer—here, we think, is someone who has ! 
and it imposes a certain delicacy on us 


Sut the book is so subjective that we quite lose the experience 


the real thing, 


of war in the welter of the author's self-expression. The 


story opens at the zero hour in a raid, when an exploding 
shell kills Captain Smith and most of his men. In a dying 
vision Smith reviews the reasons for his own and the « 

men’s presence on the “mountainside of war’’; he is able to 


accept his death. This is the outline of “The Voice of the 


Trumpet”; the book is so amorphous and mystical that even 

this much of a clue to its content is come by with great ef 
It is explained that Mr. Henriques exactly set out to wr 

" but 


“not primarily a report on a raid’ “a report on man’s 


spirit’’—I quote from Step hen Vincent Benét’s brief intr 
tien—but any good report on a raid, any good novel about 


anything whatever, is a report on man’s spirit. The re e- 
ment 
ticul: 
because one man has looked at him, or perhaps that the spirit 


is only that man in general be recognizable in the par- 


ir writer, or that man in gencral be more recogn e 


of the particular writer shine so brightly that for the m nt 
we are satisfied to let him inhabit the world alone. My « 
tion to Mr. Henriques is that he fulfils none of these r« 
ments. He has intentionally not written a “realistic” ne 


but neither has he written any kind of novel, or any kind ¢ f 


poetry despite the int roduction of many stretches of verses 


His mood of solemnity and lyricism, his mysticism and 


exaltation, all fail to disguise the simple fact that more than 
nine-tenths of what he writes is merely unintelligible. Even 
passages are pretentious and self-indul- 


his relatively “easy” 


gent; the following is an example: 
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It is clear that the force of a happening is in its rele- 

ace; not in the cut stone, nor in the setting, but in the 
finished jewel aptly disposed; not in the kernel, nor in the 
shell, but in the whole fruit, together with the tree which 
it has grown to burden and the garden that surrounds the 
tree. This, a blatant platitude, in war time needs constant 
recollection; or a man may easily be misled into a false 
idgment of what is important, and an overestimate of the 

nentous event which is, in fact, quite trivial. 









Prose like this, I feel, is closer to double-talk than to poetry, 





vidence, what is more—if we examine it for its music 


st from its meaning—of a poor ear. 






As I read ‘The Voice of the Trumpet” I key 


; Agee’s “Let Us Now Praise Famous Men,” 





t thinking of 
published 


Agee was no more inclined to 






out two years ago. Mr. 





report” on the share-croppers than Mr. Henriques 





rite a report on the commandos, but his book was 





sto W 
a report on man’s spirit because, however subjective 
} 






oO 


ree’s approach, his eye was always on the real, 





t th 
I 

and the objective. It may have been a fault of “Let 

w Praise Famous Men” that the author was so con- 


C C 


’ 






to create himself out of his experience of share- 


s (if you will, this is not the highest impulse of art: 







the point is arguable), but at least he gave the reader, too, 





the materials out of which to create Aimself: it is the artist's 





sibility. In this sense irresponsible, Mr. Henriques may 





roof, in ‘The Voice of the Trumpet,” that he has a 





nner life, but he gives no proof that he is an artist. 





There is a large amount of simple writing taleng# in Robert 
‘The Happy Man” (Viking, $2.50), a first book 


4 young rancher out of Harvard who is now an officer 





basi Ss 






a tank-destroyer battalion. Its formless form (here are 





a group of men working together on a huge cattle ranch: 





this is the way their days are spent, this is what they are and 





), its decent distance from its characters, the decent dis- 





tance between its author and his audience, all in some sort 


1 me of “East of Farewell,”’ a novel about life on a 






troyer, by a young writer named Howard Hunt, which 





was published last fall and which should have received more 





than it did. ‘“The Happy Man” even shares the chief 





weakness of Mr. Hunt’s novel: in Mr. Easton’s book, too, 
the characters, despite their colorfulness, are so much the 





> 





same color that they all blend together, and it comes to be a 
matter of distinguishing them by name, not by personality. 
However, what “East of Farewell” had which “The Happy 


Mf.’ , 


Man” conspicuously lacks was enough drama and action to 







keep the author from riding off over the rim of reality. I 

have admitted myself temperamentally ill-adapted to mysti- 

ism, and I found Mr. Easton’s title chapter, for instance, 
tatingly obscure and wilful. 

Whether or not Stuart Cloete had his tongue in his cheek 
when he wrote “Congo Song” (Houghton Mifflin, $2.50) 
1am unable to figure out. It is the story of a group of white 
people who live together on the African equator: a doctor, 










a botanist, a painter, a collector of wild animals, an Ameri- 





n, a Woman—in short, a more or less standard collection 
for a microcosm. At the pop of a cork they gather in twos 
and threes to talk about science, art, or sex, mostly sex. It is 
ust before the outbreak of the war. The woman, who is very 
beautiful and very immoral in a blond tropical way with 
lacquered toes, has a pet gorilla which (or whom) she has 
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nursed at her breast; she is also a Nazi-hunting agent of the 
British Intelligence. Well, before the book is done, a couple 
of the characters not only turn out to be up to German no- 
good, but the gorilla has its (or his) share in the defeat 
of fascism—but this is not until we have gone through a 
considerable number of conversations about glands, witch- 
craft, hypnosis, botany, Picasso, Plato, or anything else you 
might expect to find in a bargain-basement version of the 
encyclopedic Aldous Huxley. But make no mistake about it: 
Mr. Cloete may be cheap, but he has his values. The only 
trouble is that, even eroticism being capable of becoming 
too much of a good thing, in the long run “Congo Song” 


is duller than it is titillating. DIANA TRILLING 


AMUSEMENTS 








“Vivid and entertaining theater.'’—Joseph Wood Krutch, The Nation. 
THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY & ROWLAND STEBBINS present 


THE PATRIOTS 


by SIDNEY KINGSLEY 
MATIONAL, w. aist st. PE 6-8220. Evcs 6:40, Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.40 
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DRAMA | 


Henry Ward beccher's 


———— 


L.ttie Sister 
ARRIET”’ (Henry Miller Thea- 


er) 18 a piay about the author 


vl Uncle Tom's Cabin.” Like most 


or the new pleces seen sO far this sea 


matic literature, Dut the production as a 


whoie most certainly does add one more 
to the few bright spots on a famous 
now dil i@d Ou nm more s 
than one. This ts partly because the 
play itself is amusing enough and, 


under Elia Kazin's direction, 
It is even more because Helen Haves 
gives one of her best performances a id 
ly to be remembered with a smile 
long after memory of the piece has 
grown dim. Quite possibly it was writ- 


her talents in mind. In any 


event in hits them periectiy, and she 
plays with evident enjoyment 

A rently the intention was to get 
something just enough ut not too 
much—like “Victoria Regina The 
period is the sam nd hence tl at 
mosphere tuffy t unt, is the same 
also. Harriet was born in the royal line 
of B hers, most of whom took great- 
ness as nearly inevitable. She became a 
sort of queen; she was, like Victoria, 


“colossal in a smal 


way,” and she prob- 


ably had rather more to do with the 
Civil War than Victoria had with either 
t ( rimean mess or the consolidation 
of India. She even, as though to com 


parallel, married and cher- 
ished a pedantic nonentity who puttered 
about with high-minded ineftectuality 
\ 
* 


Vhether or not the real Harriet was 


also a small woman I do not know; 
but if she 
Miss Hayes's brisk 
spirit of a woman who, 


wasn't she ought to have 
been little figure 
exactly fits the 
while bearing a good many children— 


on occasion two at a time and run 


ning a husband as well as a large house 
hold, nevertheless managed her spare 
time so well that, to everybody's aston 
ishment, she ended 1 m a ped stal 
higher by several feet than even that 
from which th redoubtable Henry 
Ward was looking complacently down 


when Harriet has just 


re ned fror the honeymoon to her 
he the str with which she § nys 
through her d un is somethin to 
rere er, Wi t need of words it 
Say learly bot) how lad she ts to 
pet what he |} f vy got and how 
f" h more she expects to have to be 


giad for im the future. 


If “Harriet” had been written even 
the emphasis, I 
imagine, might well have been very dif- 


f t Uncle Tom's Cabin” was, 
after all, an’ astonishing fluke. Its suc- 
c would have been comic if it had 


tt ha ened to touch off a powaer 

and tts author might easily be de- 
bunked in the manner of Strachey or 
his more heavy-handed successors. But 
once yOu are given the present war and 
voices capable of achiev- 
ing what Harriet achieved, the some- 


what different tone taken in this play 


is aimost inevita ¢ To be Sure, satiric 
touches are frequent, and there is no 
attempt to suggest that Mrs. Stowe had 


either the talent or the knowledge nec- 
essary to write anything more than a 

melodrama. ‘Harriet’ is, 
1 comedy. But the play 
ends with the heroine making a speech 
a very good one by the way—to a 


sentimental] 


in other words 


patriotic assembly outside her window, 
and the curtain goes down as her audi- 
ence breaks into the ‘Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.’” Moreover, that is a good 
since the whole 


and proper “nding, 


course of the play has been to lead us 

from the level! of period comedy toward 
solemnity 

storicity of the character as 

here written and interpreted I cannot 


pretend to know enough to pronounce. 


From what little I do know, however, 
| am inclined to suspect that Harriet 
has been idealized pretty well up to the 
permissible limit and that the version 
here presented of her mind and char- 


acter is, shall we say, defensible without 
The authors, 


bat 
being exactly inevitable 


Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements, 
are obviously determined to make her 
as completely sympathetic as ts possible 
without forfeiting comedy’s right to 
smile even at heroines. She is repre- 
sented as a kind of Cinderella, one of 
the babies of the family upon whom 
the replendent brother Henry and the 
earnestly crusading sister Catherine— 
she went in for domestic science and the 
rights of women—look down in kindly 
tolerance. She is here endowed with an 
Jane Austenish combination of 


almost 


sedate propriety and realistic wit, and 


represented as passing becomingly from 
lelighted surprise to a sober sense of 
responsibility as the magnitude of her 
success grows upon her realization. The 
Harriet of the play would never be 
pompous enough tO say as the real Har- 
riet is reported to have said: “7 did not 
write ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin’; God guided 
my pen.” This real Harriet was prob- 
ably not quite so likable a person as 


Miss Hayes makes the fictional one. 
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But that is quite as it should be jn , 
piece of this sort, and I am not 
piaining about a very entertain: 
and a very delightful performan 
temptation to rename the piece "} 
Helen Hayes Wrote ‘Uncle 7 
Cabin’ ””’ is strong, but the gibe is not 
really quite fair . 
In several of its more serious pas. 


sages ‘‘Harriet’’ is also as good parr 

otic preachment for the mor a3 
i 

anything I have seen. Perhaps that jg 


" a | 
anotne tliustration of the fact 


least except in the case of the very best 


writers at their own very best, an 
oblique or tangential approach to the 
most important topics of the mor is 


more likely to be effective on the stage 
I should 


though Miss Hayes is and should be the 


than direct treatment 


star, the whole company is excellent and 
very well directed 
JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


__ FILMS 


HE HUMAN COMEDY” js 

an effort to create, through a 
series Of lyrically casual, als 
less scenes, the image of a good 
in a good town in war time 
my friends detest it. A good many 
hons of other people, | suspect, wi 
like it, as they liked the Andy Hardy 
films and Rupert Hughes's “The Old 
Nest,” 
rather more than improves on I do not 


I think 


friends are too frightened of tearjerkers 


whose traditions it &K 


agree with either side 
to grant that they can be not only valid 
but great, and that the audience at 
large is too friendly, too gu 
eager to be seduced. The picture 1s 
mainly a mess, but as a mixture of ty 
ical with atypical fatlure, and 
rare successes, it interests me more than 
any other film I have seen for a good 
while 

Many of its faults, and most of its 
virtues, are those of its author. What 
angers me is that Saroyans origina 
story, cut perhaps 20 per cent and 
sternly dry-cleaned, might have Deen 
the basis for a film which, thoug! 
might not wholly have liked or agreed 
with it, would have had a great deal 
¢ 


of beauty and importance That, of 


course, would have had to d 1 On 


every detail of its screen treatment 
in nearly every respect the t 


tuitilying 


it gets wobbles between that st 
kind of slick-paper competence wil@ 


is worse than no competence at 4!! 4 


unforgivable errors of taste 2 


ment. The best one can say of it, ¥ th 
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few exceptions, is that it tries on the 
A 
e to be “faithful” to Saroyan; not 


W 

ly a good idea. The worst, in 
opinion, lies less in its active fail- 
taste or of plain sense than in 
ts easygoing, self-pleased, Mortimer 
Snerdish neglect of some magnificent 

unities 
here are, as I say, exceptions. Mos 


sf 
em involve the one sound piece of 
x and performance, that of Jack 
ns as the four-year-old Ulysses, 
I fervently hope, will not be used 
gain; otherwise he will become just 
er actor. When Ulysses is trying to 
My Old Kentucky Home’’ 


s brother, or is asking his mother 


Ay 


from 


t the man meant when he sang 
another weep- 


eep-no-more—adding 


1 
ore with exquisite quickness and 


or when, watching an also well- 
ed store-window robot, he first 


5 the meaning of terror, something 


) ! } } , 
tly limpid, true, warm, and pow- 
4 

| } 4 rnwat 

comes alive which gives Saroyan 
: 

film, for all their lapses, a 

| Lt | tan a 
ind honorable right to existence. 
t the 


re are other very good bits: 
‘ . '? 1 
> leavetaking of three soldiers who 


ked u} 
‘ 


filled with death and enigma, as 


» two nice girls; the 
, 
recede along a rainy 


; cs 
the beautifully timed, very mov- 
the film, of the first 


dirt in 


I am sorry j 
» the | fing ¢ | > bot I was 
In the icaaging roie, Dut Wa 
i to see how sensitive and earnest 


t this usually unfortunate young 
4] ee» 
n be. I thought he did almost 
with the part as an actor 
It would be hard, I grant, to find 
| i 1 1 1 
e beyond childhood who might be 


le of purity and directness of per- 


I 

ance, which are hopelessly unavail- 
I 

to most actors; but I wish it had 


curred to everyone to try. The Holly- 


traditions of acting, to say noth- 

ig of those of the stage, are incapable 
even at best of convincing one, except 
the frankest kind of myth. I like 
some of the myths very well and some 
of the actors in them, but when there 
$ any pretense whatever of portraying 
real” people—as in “The Grapes of 
Wrath” and in this film—such actors 
are painfully out of place. Acting, even 
in the films I would like to see made, 
t inevitably develop a tradition, a 
style, which must as inevitably, in the 
ong run, stultify and destroy itself. 
All I am urging here is that the pres- 
ent tradition be recognized for worse 


j 
{ 


than dead, except within its limited and 


also half-dead bounds, and that new 


, ' 
sources be drawn on, new styles— 


tically new ones—developed. Some time 


} 
aras- 


I hope to make some suggestions on this 
matter, at length. Here, there is time to 
say only that nearly every performance 


! 1! 


in this film, from the skilfully well 
tended but ( Frank 

gan’s) to the hopelessly unfortunate but 
( Fay Bainter’s, Van 


’ 


~ 
' 


traditional 


also traditional 
Johnson's, Ray Collins's), strangles at 
birth every hope of a truly vivid reality. 
And surely there are enough Mexican 
nothers in California to make unneces- 


sary the use, for a Mexican mother, of 
a sexy young actress with flour all over 
her hair who can’t even make the ac- 
cent convincing 


Saroyan’s brand of Christian anarchy 
I find about equally genuine, sympa- 
thetic, professional, and muddled. I 
think his all but glandular inability to 


take evil seriously not only limits his 


world but leads him sometimes into 
- . se meré ¢ ] } ° 
foolishness and unintentional deceit; 
! P ee ' 

but I do not question, as some of my 


=e } eS es pees 
friends do, his right to make a story 
lass conscious,” nor do 


which is not ‘< 
I disapprove of the film for its failure 
to rectify this presumed lack. I do 
however, that MGM has used 


y as much of Saroyan’s feelings 
! 
4 


' : 
(Or ideas) as it pleases, and no more; 
lh, 


which is only too liable to be the fate 


a 


; 
of men of good-will who are capabl 
of good-will alone. 

iat annoved mer ich more was tl 
1at annoyed me much more was the 
neglect of opportunities which, one 
would think, would be only too obdvious 
to film-makers with a grain of cinematic 
sense. Take three salient ex imples 

A premental child hears a freight 


train coming, runs up close to it, 


soint of view of the child—and of 


r this could have been a roar- 
ing and miraculous half-minute. Not 


one thing in it is taken advantage of. 
1 


To make the shame complete, the 


Negro himself has the fruity v 


a ‘well-trained’ singer. 


brato of 


On another train, deep in the nigh 


t{— 
here referred to as “an American night” 
—crowded troops, on their way to war, 
get tired of talking and of dirty songs 
and by gradual stages take to singing a 
Moody-and-Sanky-style hymn. I think it 
is perfectly con eivable, or properly in- 
ventable, that they would. But if they 
did, it would take some doing, and if 
we got it, it could be unforgettable. 


Here, all we get is a few 1 y salon 


1 1 
i 


shots of a night train; the well-groomed, 
well-rested faces of about nine in the 


despite the absence of Negroes, this ts 
the century of the common man; one 


excellent face, that of a big-eared prep- 


, > I 
| 1 »¢ j 
school type of child; aside from this, 
about a three-point-two amount of sen- 
Siliveness to faces; the song starting, 
unreally, much too soon; the soldiers 


petting into it with the overswift, dis- 


“informality’’ of a 


graceful 
comedy chorus, and sounding like one 
a total absence of the complexity, the 
weariness, the power, the pity, the great 
beauty which it seems incomprehensible 
not to have imagined, and which one 
night's ride in a contemporary day coach 
could so richly have taught those who 
made, and were presumably content 
with, this scene. Or could it have taught 


them? Are Hollywood ‘“'professionals 


their profession that 


so engulfed in 
they are incapable of seeing beyond the 
nds of their cameras? I rather suspect 
that most of them are 
I suspect it all the more in their gen- 
eral and specific failure to realize that 
here they might for once have used a 
real town in all ifs intricacy, individual- 
ity, and beauty. In the closing sequence 
a young man, an or} han, arrives who 
has never seen the town before but has 
look at 
He might 
' 


have been the vehicle for as fine a 


heard much of it. He wants to 
} 
| 


it, tenderly and at leisure 


summation as an American town could 
ever get. What does the camera do in- 


stead? Close-ups of his face, while his 


I 
there is 
rian Church, and so on 

Why did they bother to make the 
flm at > foe that sad. ain 


they bother to make any? Surely, not 


} he 1 ¢ 

‘ ‘ Yu } re 7 r 4 + + * 
wice In any Nunared iOuSAI!I 1e¢ can 
tion Maite . nmenlennh tinad tha coantife 
they flatter themseives tha ey qualily 


MUSIC 


HE fourteen New York Philhar- 


whose 


monic-Symphony _ players 


contracts have not been renewed hav 
a 


> 
dmitted the deterioration in the 


ing of the orchestr: 


greatest he had ever 


they have charged that they were t 


DEIN g 
made the scapegoats for the errors 
which had caused this deterioration 


the management's errors first in engag- 
ing ‘‘a young and talented man’ who 
could not handle “the tremendous |} 

} . ( nlete « n’ rl’ Len 
agen OF a CoO ipiece scason $ WOITK, then 








in trying “a bewildering variety of, 
t cto each with his pet 
mM horse 2 | mo rm Works 
tha d not be a ately reh l 
\ on the otner i! 1 ft j have 
cha 1 the management with pre- 
meditated and cuitiva ter sm for 
yea! with waves Oi rl » anticipating 
any demands for betterment of con- 
tract." and have contended that the 


present dismissals are part of the man- 
agements tactics im its attempt to cut 


the length of the season. By the man- 


1 t 
agement | take it they have meant botn 
the board of directors and Arthur Jud 


son. the business manager; and Mr. 


Judson specifically they have 


with neglecting the best interest of the 


orchestra for the best interest of Colum- 
bia Concerts Corporation, through 
which he manages conductors an 1 other 


concert artists. As for Artur Rodzin- 
ski, the newly engaged permanent con- 
ductor of the orchestra, they have con- 
tended that he recommended the dismis- 


sals “for reasons of intrigue and poli- 


tics and not for the good of the or- 
chestra.”” and that the recommendations 
rey resented ‘the arbitrary caprices of a 
man . well known as completely 


unstable temperamentally."” And as pro 
tection against all this they have de- 


geg0neneoeng 
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mal FOR TRUER 
©. Tout 
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SHE WORKO'S FUMEST NEEOLES 


manded a committee of the orchestra 
empowered to review these and future 


dismissals 

It is true that in engaging Barbirolli, 
p g a minor English conductor of 
a provincial Scottish orchestra a three- 
year contract as sole permanent conduc- 
orchestra that had been 
headed by Toscanini, in doing this not 
merely after he had been here a few 
weeks on trial and had exhibited his 
undistinguished achievements but even, 
secretly, before he had come here, in re- 
engaging him for two more years even 


tOr Of a great 


after those three years of amply demon- 
mediocrity, in passing over 
Beecham while it engaged a Mitro- 
poulos and even an Efrem Kurtz as 


guest conductor—in all this the man- 


strated 


agement has proved its unfitness to con- 
trol the orchestra's affairs. Nor has it 
proved its fitness now in my opinion, 
by engaging a man whose work has 
shown him to be a geod drillmaster but 
a coarse-grained musician. By the man- 
agement I too mean both the directors 
Judson; for I think it reason- 
sume that where the directors’ 


and Mr 
able to a 
qualifications for their posts are their 
money, business standing, or social po- 
itron, Mr. Judson’s activity has not 
been limited to issuing stamps and petty 
cash. And with no knowledge of par- 
ticular fourteen 
players may have in mind I think it 
reasonable for them to contend that the 
man who has conductors and other ar- 
tists for hire should not have anything 
to do with the hiring of conductors and 
other artists for the orchestra. 

On the other hand the charge of 
waves of firings to terrorize the men 
is untrue: there have been, since the 
1928 merger, only the few replacements 
that are normally made in an orchestra 
each year. And if one examines this 
year's list one finds that seven of the 
fourteen men have been playing in the 
New York Symphony and Phitharmonic 
for periods long enough to make it 
credible that they are being retired and 
pensioned for age and lessened compe- 
tence; one has been associate solo horn 


incidents which the 


for the past two seasons, and presum- 
ably made his contribution to the sour 
notes I heard in Berlioz’s “Queen 
Mab": and one was tried as solo trom- 
bone this season, and may also have 


} 


proved unsatisfactory That leaves five, 


including the concertmaster: hardly a 
mass firing, and not without possible ex- 
planation 

At the time when the Philharmonic- 
Symphony was conducted by Toscanini 


and was a great orchestra there were 


men who liked to play under him; byt 
there were also men who disliked it and 
who were giad to see him go. They 
could tell you of his rages; but he could 
tell you of their enraging indolence and 
unwillingness to put into their work 
the intensity of effort that he put into 
his. What with his personal force and 
rages and disciplinary power he com. 
pelled them to play like a great or. 
chestra; but the next week one attended 
a concert at which they were conducted 
by a man with less personal force and 
no disciplinary power, one saw the con- 
certmaster relax comfortably in his chair 
and the others behind him do likewise 
and one heard playing in which one 
could not recognize the orchestra that 
Toscanini thought so great. This j 
trated the conflict of wills that is 
volved in the conducting of any or 
chestra—but also the lack in these par- 
ticular men of the pride in their stand 
ing that has caused the Bostor 
Philadelphia men to maintain a n 


mum excellence under other conductors 
than Koussevitzky and Stokow 

this conflict the Philharmonic-Symphony 
men lost to Toscanini, but won over the 


others, and continued to win over Bar 
birolli and some of the recent guest con- 
ductors; and they are now tn 

They talk of the 


management's errors; but the men 


win over Rodzinski 


were glad to see Toscanini go in 1936 
were glad to see Barbirolli come; they 
had a grand time with him, and co: 
tinued to have a grand time w the 
guest conductors, and would like t ) 


on having a grand time with Rodzinski 
Faced with a conductor who has been 
given disciplinary power and has begua 
to use it, they are executing a manoeuvre 
to deprive him of it. If they are success- 
ful and he surrenders on these and fu- 
ture dismissals I can't see him a 
ing much with the orchestra; if he wins 
he will have to work with a sullen or- 


chestra; but even in the best circum- 
stances his achievements would be [im- 
ited by his capacities. In the best circum- 
stances we would not get another Bos- 
ton or Philadelphia Orchestra ; for that 
we would have to have a different or- 
chestra, a different conductor, and— 
while we were at it—a different board 
of directors and a different business 


manarer B. H. HAGGIN 
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Mason and Dixon’s Line 





An 


sil 





( 1-naturedly ac 








~ 


; returning from an unsuccessful 





t to get anywhere near the din- 






exasperated people 
s under way, and these passen- 
, 






Id not have boarded it at a sta- 
I asked one of them where they 





come from. 





, , 
ve crossed the ison and 


y , 


Line,” she said, ‘“‘so they're 





us out of the Jim Crow car. 





By the time I had reached my seat, 
ho had 


’ | 
le eviction had 





submitted to this un- 





occupied the 





s of the colored peop e scattered 


ire length of the train, and the 






were streaming toward the segre- 





ir. 





was unhappily reflecting on the 






radictions inherent in American de- 





y when an animated Negro voice 





1 me attracted my interested at- 





te ; +r ] ‘ 
1. I turned around. A colored girl 

; ‘ me 
lressing the conductor: “I paid 






he was saying, “and I 


” 
< t « 
> SCal, .) 





in it. I am only asserting my 
; as an American citizen in refus- 


- 
it up. 






that there was a Negro man 
across 
The three pparently 


, it out together. I promptly 





her and a Negro womar 





were a 





them, 





introduced myself, ex- 
n of 


unqualified admiration of their 





and promised them active sup- 





ings got tough. They thanke 


t 


id I returned to my seat. Presently 
7 7 


epting a war 
} 1 
issengers made the best 


“1 + f « | - 
1 a spirit of solidarity that re- 






Letters to the I 


{ } } 1 
that a deputy sheriff had co into the 
. alas eo a a ee 
Caf at Naleipn ana }f © tnree COl- 
ored p I 
4 


’ 
protest, under humiliating crcum- 
J 
stances, a general inconvenience which 


snou { have been pr tested unanimously 
| | | 1 1 
by the more submissive white ticket- 


im Crow ca 


1] _ Le | 
holders in the ] 


I'm sorry I wasn’t th 1en the 
deputy sheriff boarded the train. I'm 
sorry I failed to support the Negro girl, 
as | promised to 
I hope anyone going South in a sit-up 
Il keep alive the issue she and 
sanions raised by 


car will 
her two comy 
to cooperate when the authorities under- 
take their mass-relocatior 
to the greater glory of Hitler, at the 
Mason and Dixon Line. 

POLLY BOYDEN 


Miami, Florida, February 24 


Jim Crow in the Camps 


Dear Sirs: 1 just read the article The 
Novel Case of Winfred Lynn in your 

f The facts com- 
prevalent 


issue Of February 20. 
plained of are generally 
throughout military training camps in 
the Southern area. Take our own camp 
here. We have separate colored train- 
These detachments 
are located at the extreme ends of the 


ing detachments. 


5 


camp. Mingling of white and colored 
troops is distinctly frowned upon. The 
USO shows visiting camp always stage 
an extra performance “for colored only” 
at one of 


the post theaters. It is con- 
something 1 


of a misdemeanor 


sidered 
hite private to fraternize with 


for a whi 


his colored comrades in arms. 


htors 








Oper 
Stas-.en 
De i7 We ] i\ | eel 





Asia, it would provi | ex lent i - 
liminary blueprints for a saner world 

The time for definite action is evi 
dently at hand. It would ha ome two 


; 
placed their ability at the 
: 


j 


ooking ideas, instead of sneering 

at “crackpots” and “‘Utopians.” It is 

hard to realize that only yesterday fore 
sight was called folly. 

There is one very practical question 

which you do not face and which will 


When 


' 
convenes, wnen your 


World 
Worl | 
your 


have to be faced 


Parliament 


your 

Council assumes power, when 
World Court is organized, when 
World Legion starts 
of sea and air, what language are they 


your 


+ fr | tr +) ! 
atrOLINge the ianes 


ing to use? 


Democratic solution: all languages 
will be recognized as equal; and that 
will mean chaos. 

Oligarchic solution: only the major 
languages will be taken into considera- 
tion. But how are you going to draw 
major ind 


the invidious line between 


minor? Before the last war, English, 
‘rench, and German enjoyed p 
positions which were hardly challenged. 


But will it be possible tomorrow, to 


treat Russian, Spanish, Portuguese, with- 
out counting the Oriental languages, as 
inferior in status? 

Imperialistic solution: we shall im- 


=“ 
English as the administrativ 


pose 

language of the World Federation be. 
° ’ 

Ca Great Britain and ourselves hap- 


pen to be richer and more powerful 








apply to her 
h id 
into the war the Finns 


Russians 


remained as neu- 


nrat Kl 
prot AD LY 


ed about the peop! 
that country 
n. I could wish 

be very certain of 

ins in the chorus of 

a small nation strug- 

actual physical 

Freedoms 

s, even those 

wish to sub- 


ARNE KERO 


Vigorous Dissent 


LOOK, reviewing Al- 

n's “Education Be- 

ls’ im your tissue of 

sentence in which 

Finland and the Four aid his whole ar- 
net med up. Lhat sen- 
Freedoms aioe iil All the 


nity are done 


activities which 


‘for the 
is false as anything can 
Mr Hook, 

} 


mitigated by 


ition which Mr. Meikle- 


“and its 
the con- 


in as a sop to liberalism.’ 

lation readers deserve 

hear the converse proposition which 
ning argument, has sup- 

he test of any gov- 

nd in the dignity and 

ality and independence, 

exists through and for 


m, just as they exist through and for 


ohn reached these two 
after many pages of rea- 
r. Hook has systemat- 
and—with possibly 

ey] orted. Or so 

reader of Mr. 

a book about 

ns with the assum p- 

in, in order to be ex- 
mM thing to teach. 

a the- 
should be; 


tner OMICS 
i 


ger have 


mity sufficient 
po i 1 analysis of 
Cor nius cKe Matthew Arnol 1, 


Rousseau, and Dewey convinces Mr. 


Meiklejohn that this is so; and two hun- 


dred pages of candid inquiry leave him 


? Does ina position to recommend universal 


The NATION 


,.\ 


£LTESSively make 


ing this re 


m itseil, 
reasoning of Mr. M 
he calls in question. A: 


ing satisfies me, I as 


piness should 


}‘ no § DOOK Dy 
is concerned wit 
as any I can imagine today 
loes not hesitate to u 
ind of order which « 
ed which, indeed, cr 
Mr. Hook dogmatically 
Mr. Meiklejohn calls di 
the manifest persona! sh 
the last paragraph of his r 


confidence in his power t 
I 


guments on their own n 
another review is not to 
Failing that, 
Nat: 


whether it is not Mr. Ho 


I suggest on 


n eaders see _ for 


“false,” “foolish,” and ‘‘d 
Those are his for Mr 
john. But Mr. Meiklejohn has 


labor to secure the n 


words 


that we 


of reason and peace, whereas 


— ] > h 1 

grows lyric over the stoi 
courage against 
grief, ol 


tion so complete t it trar 


state."" These virtues he q 
ranges in a series beginning » 


odds, of 


and of 


corruptible scholarship,” w! 
course no man belittles. They a 


tiful but minor virtues, and 
} ‘ 


for them is that 
Meiklejohn is so ma 


fect setting 
which Mr 
desirous of preventing. 

MARK VAN D¢ 
New York, March 7 


And Rebuttal 


Dear Sirs: 1 am content to 
critical Nation readers who r¢ 
Mr. Meiklejohn’s book to jud 


er I have “misunderstood” 


“scorned argument” in 

I cannot, however, 

Doren as an authority tn 

his letter shows he is deficient 
First, 
sup] ressing a 

i 
one explicitly refers. Second 


1 
sense one cannot be 


roposition 


pressed " proposition has no log! 
° + 


tement 


ing upon the falsity of the state 
under That statement, on 

J ! 
which Mr. Meiklejoha rests the whole 


discussion 





whole 






1 


Re 


are minor is | ally irrele 
Fourth, from the fact that al- 
itical of Mr. Meiklejohn’s 
| agree with some of his prac- 
sals, it does not follow, as 
\ Doren mistakenly infers, that 
e only the reasoning” I call in 
1. I question the basic premises 
fr. Meiklejohn’s political phi- 
issue between us is fundamental. 
Meiklejohn adopts the fateful line 
4u and Hegel on the existence 
General Will, which leads to the 
n of the state over the indi- 
For me the state is an instru- 
social action, good or bad, de- 
on whether it furthers or frus- 
growth of per ons, who are 
arriers of value. I character- 
e position based on the General 
false’’ because it distorts the 
olitical behavior; “foolish” 
t leads to consequences that ar 
urd; “dangerous” because it 
ed, and has been used, as a 
* mythology for totalitarian 
In the short limits of a review 
Meiklejohn himself is aware that 
est those of totalitarian- 
e assures us this is only seem- 
; he says that he only 
s with the political philosoy hy 
r and Mussolini. I have shown 
ortunately, he cannot, in logic, 
ilf agreement. This means that 
ry of democracy is hopel lessly 
; not that he isn’t personally a 
lemocrat. 

return to Mr. Van Doren. I find 
wusing his attempts to lecture 
st argument. But the insinuation 
s closing parag raph that while Mr, 
john labors for reason and peace, 
oncerned merely with glorifying 
rtues that have their ‘‘perfect 
under tyranny, I regard as a 

f impertinence. 

SIDNEY HOOK 
York, March 12 


ealism ? 


wr Sirs: The following extraordinary 
nt was published by the Museum 
fodern Art in connection with its 
tion of “American Realists and 
Realists” and widely quoted by 


He ress 





mist art, it 1s 





$i ist, Stract, 

once again of inte! ivated taste, 

as it has always neral { ic. 
It is a gross misconception of democ- 


racy to say that something its democratic 
because it panders to ignorance. On the 
contrary, the basis of democracy 
universal free education that qualifies 
democracy. “Realism” 
abused both politic lly 
often used to 
meaning, par- 
ticularly as applied to art, is being dis- 
torted. Realism through t reant 
a depiction of the truth. A p: 


each citizen for 


as a term—lately 
artistically—is too 


hilistinism. Its 


. 
and 


Justily p 


he ages n 
uintin; g does 


not become real because of its ‘‘sharp 

focus and precise representation.” 

THE CULTURAL COMMITTEE OF 

THE FEDERATION OF MODERN 
PAINTERS AND LPTORS 


New York, March 10 


SCU 


Another Hopeful 


Year Sirs: I have just finished 
Eight Ho; 
H. ROE. in } 
I cannot understand 
Chet Holifield of Los Angeles. 
' 1 - T 1 - ?)° e 

you cor ld reprint Holifield’s speech in 


the Dies 


ful Congressmen by Richar 
yur issue of February 27 


why he left out 


mmitte 
COMMUNIC 


Holifie i 1 


favor of killing 
I have known Chet 


about fifteen years. He is now and al- 
sad Bi ae liberal and friend of 
ways has been a liberal anc end of 


labor. Let Mr. Rovere kee p his eye on 
Chet; he won't be disappointed. 
JOSEPH BROWN 


Los Angeles, Cal., March 3 


¢ 


Landon’s Line 


Dear Sirs: 
livered at 
former Govert 
Republican Presidential 
first 


seem a 


In a Lincoln Day address de- 
Omaha Alfred M. Landon, 
ror of Kansas and 1936 
ee, while 
“might 


° | 4 es ee 
mere partisan blanket attack, 


nomin 
admitting that his remarks 
asserted that they were “really an effort 
to spur a 
that he launched 


win-the-war policy With 


an all-out sc 


attack on the Administration, character 
‘74 ; +} .: -. a ’ | 
izing it, among other things, as a ill 


but dominant group of Nazi New Deat- 
ers” and as ‘‘fascist New D 
speech was published in the 


i 
f Milwaukee 
Sentinel and presumably in num 


other journals. Such language at this 





I asis that 


poses, but on an intelligent self-interest 
of a world free from repressive hich 
tariffs, managed currenci nstable 
monetary systems and monopolies.” 

It is inconceivable that the H : 


, 
Landon does not know 


Alfred M 
rotective tariff is not 


an | 


the offspring but also the pride of his 


own pout il i irty, and that m | 
currencies and monopolies flourish when 
enjoying the benefit and sanction of 
Republican administrations. That is 


common knowledge. College freshmen 
imbibe it in copious doses in their de- 
bating societies 


Alf, “none so blind as those 
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By JACK BARRETT 


























































































































ACROSS 


This race official always gets left at 
the post 

This is the dog to beat the favorite! 
Gasoline, in France 

Man o’ war? 

Three cheers! and just one more 
Starter of the first race 


> Ju st right 


Clothing with a purpose in it 
> Con rebel if you treat them 
kindly, the philosopher tells us 
Her cubs make beautiful children 
Everybody’s pain-reliever 
This fish did if kept too long 
She introduced St. George to the 
dragon (Faerie Queen) 
trade may be estimated 
priest shall tithe 
lin our dominions” (King John) 
vew | 1, old in France 
Bit gently, but get the point first! 
After fifty all learners become this 


won one 


Amer 


DOWN 


1 When re-spelt is zinc 

2 Hardly a point of peaceful penetra- 
tion among Zulus 

8 He must have an ear for music 

4 Return to office (hyphen, 2 and 5) 

5 Occidental 


6 You may get let in for this 


Mav hold a boat or a brush 
In the soup? No, the soup’s in them! 
A foreign coin gives you a cue 
A hint worth waiting for 
Though in the chair is often sat 
upon unmercifully 
Poor man’s one possession (hyphen, 
3 and 4) 
Drove away with the foot 
Fashionable beef 

2 Might be caterer or terrace, but a 
third arrangement is demanded 

3 Exposure is the last thing they fea 
This fabric sounds positive 
Will help to keep you straight 


BOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 4 


ACROSS: 1 PEASANT: 5 LAUNDER;: 
LETHE: 10 ASP; 11 URBAN; 12 IN 

15 BESTOW: 16 SETTLER: 17 NO’ 
HAIL: 21 DISDAIN: 22 PANT: 23 ERIE; 
25 REMODEL: 27 IMPAIR; 29 SEALER; 
23 TOPEE; 34 AGE: 35 INNER; 36 RB- 
LATED; 37 TANTRUM 


1 PILLION: 2 ASTER; 3 ARENAS: 
4 TRAY; 5 LIPS: 6 USURER; 7 DERIT; 
8 RENEWAL; 13 DELIVER; 4 STUDIOS; 
18 BESIDES; 18 TAN; 20 AIR; 22 PAINT wR; 
WM KARDRUM; 25 RIPEST; 26 LEGION; 3 
PAPAL; 30 LINER; 31 LALD; 32 BELT. 
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